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* ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE general Approbation of the 

Dublin Baths by the Phyſicians 
and Surgeons, and the Encourage- 
ment of Parliament, render it unne- 
ceſſary to dwell on their many uſeful 
Qualities in a Preface, the merits of 
the late CHARLES LUCAS are too 
deeply rooted in the Hearts of his 
Countrymen, to ſtand in need of any 
Panegyric here; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
the Profits ariſing from the ſale of this 
Pamphlet, are intended ſolely for the 
Uſe of his Family. 
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ITHERTO, we have conſidered the interval N. 
of water. Let us now examine it as a topicak# © 
application, in which we ſhall not find it much dels "I 
effectual, or leſs univerſal. I's N 
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As it is probable, the firſt diſorder known to man 
was local and external, ſome foulneſs or injury of the 
ſkin, ſtrain, bruiſe or wound, and water preſented 
itſelf in moſt places, it is likely, that this benign 
fluid was the firſt topical application. Its uſe in me- 
dicine, as well as food, no doubt, became early 
known to man. Nor do we find the brute creation 
ignorant of its uſe in either intention. The moſt an- 
tient writers in the healing art mention bathing, warm 


and cold, as a well known and proved remedy. , And 


there is hardly any credible account of any people 
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Ihe Greek and Roman luxury appeared in. 


03 
on the globe at any time fo rude and barbarous, as 
not to know the uſe of bathing. OTE Lad + 
We have before touched üpon the antiquity and 
univerſality of the cuſtom and uſe of waſhing, It 
is not here neceſſary to expatiate much further on that 
ſubject: The medicinal, not the ritual or religious, 
uſe of water is the object of this diſquiſition. We 
find then, in all countries and in all ages, of which 
we have any authentic hiſtories, Bathing was held in 
univerſal, high eſtimation; Thus, in every oity in 
antient Egypt, magnificent baths were built for pub- 
lic and private ule. The Greeks followed the ex- 


ample of the Egyptians, as the Romans afterwards 


embraced that of Greece. By bathing, theſe people 
ſought the preſervation of preſent, and the reſtora- 
tion of loſſed, health. Nor were they fruſtrated in 
their expectations: For theſe ends were eaſily an- 
ered to a frugal, moderate people; and the good 
effects of theſe ſalutary applications were obſerved 
and recorded by the moſt antient writers, and the 
practice, by them authoriſed, handed down to poſ- 
terity ; as may be ſeen in the works of Hi oO aTEs, 
GALEN, ARETAREUSs, ALEXANDER, TRALLIAN, 
Azrrvs, Cersvs, Catrtivs AvRELIaNUus, &ec._ 


thing more evident, than in the magnificient ſtruc 
tures, they erected for their Baths.” It has ever been 


the fare of the moſt powerful remedies, that men 


could not be contented with the uſe of them upon e. 
rraordinary occaftoris and in caſes of neceſſity only, 
but they muft luxuriouſly introduce them into the 
common D of life. Thus wine, and other 
fermen ted and ſpirituous liquors, tea, ſnuff, ahd Wan 

other uſeful creatures, are, by their abuſe, in ou! 
— * perverted, as, at beſt, to Be rendered uſe- 
leſs to thoſe who are accuſtomed to them, afid too 
frequently to be found deſtructive. This, oor! after 


theit eſtabliſhment, became the fate of baths : It was | 
nb ſooner made known to be neceſſary, to the preſer- ? 
vation 
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vation and reſtoration of health, to bathe on certain. 
times and occaſions, than every one ran into the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of the pleaſing application. Hence, 
the Emperors and other great per ſonages raiſed thoſe 
ſuperb ſtructures to adorn their baths, of which we 
find mention made, not onely by the Poets, by 
Statius, Martial, and others, but by more grave and 
ſerious writers, ſuch as SENECA“, PLiny®, and 
ViTruvivs ©. Of this kind of building, ſeveral 
great ruins ſtill -remane in Rome and Italy, monu- 
ments of the luxury, as well as magnificence of their 
founders. In proceſs of time, baths became chie 
uſed for pleaſure and recreation; as we find Charle- 
magne received his levee in a great bath, in his fa- 
vourite city, Aken. Such abuſe could not fail of 
'bringing baths to diferedit and diſuſe. As this too 
frequent and [promiſcuous uſe of them 'muſt have 
often produced evil, as well as good effects. 
But, though: the abuſe of the beſt medicine ſeldom 
2X fails of bringing it into general diſrepute; phyſicians 
X -ſhould procede upon more rational principles, than 
wd ſuffer little, mean popular caprices to affect their 
practice, or diſcountenance the uſe of theſe good 
things, which reaſon and experience recommend. 
When they have the teſtimony of the wiſeſt of all 
ages and nations to convince them of the ſalubrious 
uſe of rational -bathing, how can they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diſcouraged from the uſing it, by any 
evils produced by its abuſe! Let it not be aſked— 
Phyficians are but men. Phyſic is become a trade; 
and ſince it became ſuch, it has too often fallen into 
the hands of mean, ſervile and. mercenary men, to 
eſcape the deſpicable frauds and artifices, that have 
over- run moſt of the trades and employments of 
life. The public is ever captivated with novelty, 
and ever reveres things ſeeming ſecret and myſteri- 
ous, Hence, as new modes and faſhions become the 


4 Ia Bpiſtol, b Hiſt, Natur, © De ArchiteCura. | 
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life of trade, Phyſic, the nobleſt art known to man, 
has been made to ſtoop to the ſame vile craft and 
artifice, and to put on the ſhameful maſk. of obſcu- 
rity, to ſerve the ſame baſe ends, — ſordid gain! 
In ſuch a general degeueracy, it is eaſy to con- 


ceive how medicines riſe and fall in common eſtima- 


tion, and ſuffer a rotation of faſhions like our cloaths. 
The frauds and impoſitions, the horrid train of igno- 


rance, which neceſſarily attend this baſe practice, 


muſt be obvious to the meaneſt capacity, In theſe 
days, it is no wonder, we find numbers of phylicians 
entire ſtrangers to the nature and qualities of ſome 
of the moſt valuable ſimples, and not daring, where 


they happen to know and eſteem a ſimple, common 


medicine, to preſcribe it ; when they ſee vulgar pre- 
judice take up arms againſt it, or find the popular 


folly ſuch, as to eſtimate the value of the phyſician, 
as is frequently the caſe, from the rarity, expence, 
or complicated preparation, or perhaps the inſinuated 
or imagined myſtery of the medicine, he preſcribes; 


or to make men run after a jugling ſecret-monger, 


who is not, in knowledge or rationality, three degrees 


removed from the brute, that draws the gilded cha- 


riot, in which he rides triumphant over phyſic, truth 


and common ſenſe. Who in ſuch times, will preſume 
to preſcribe a plane, {imple remedy, familiarly known 
to old women and nurſes ?—The ſenſible, judicious, 
honeſt phyſician, who prefers the good of his patient 
and the peace of his own conſcience to riches, or; the 


. favour of a populace, which are too rarely obtained 
by better arts, than temporiſing, adulation, and ſer- 


vility. Had the phyſical world been better ſtocked 


with men of this caſt, or the populace more diſcern- 4 


ing, we ſhould ſee fewer quacks and other knaves 
make fortunes by the ſpoils of a deluded people ; 
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and medicines would not be rated by their rarity, or, 


as men are often, by the tinſel on their garments, IJ 
the magnificence of their houſes, or the ſplendor of 
their equipages, Had a due regard to the intrinſec 3 


TE worth, 
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wich not outward appearance, of medicines been 
kept up, water, now deſpiſed from its commonneſs 
and plenty, would have the firſt rank in the materia 
medica. How far it deſerves this claſs, we have en- 
deavored already to ſet forth in part, in ſnewing the 
internal uſe of this element, and we ſhall further 
evince in explaning the various internal, as well as 
external diſorders, that are curable by the outward 
application of -water. | 

Water is not much more neglected in the terne 


uſe, than external application. To this, the former 


motives too much concur. But, another of the 
cauſes of the diſuſe of this moſt powerful, though 


common remedy, in the relief of inward diſorders 


eſpecially, ſeems owing to modern phyſicians laying 
out more time and pains in inveſtigating the nature 
and tate of the Juices, than in examining, or attend- 
ing to, thoſe of the ſolids. Had it been duly con- 


2 ſidered, that the free and equal circulation and diſtri- 


bution of the blood and juices in general depend upon 
the due elaſticity and vigorous tone of the fibtes of 


F the ſolids, as well on the fluid and balmy temper of 


the juices, and that a more ſpeedy cps may be 
often wrought in the ſtate of the ſolids by external, 
than internal remedies ; water, which of all other 
creatures is beft- qualified to produee ſuch a , Hangs 
tice or the eſtimation of phyſicians, We ſhall in ihe 
| ſequel endeavor to ſet this i important, but much. ne- 
glecded matter in a proper den | 


N 07 Bar us in general | 


Among the antients, there were various kinds 


and methods of bathing, which were either cold 


or hot, moiſt or dry. 

1. The cold baths were always moiſt, conſiſting of 
cold, ſimple water, for the moſt part ; though ſome- 
times, ſaline, chiefly ſea, water was uſed, 


2. The 


5 


4666 
2. The hot baths were humid or moiſt, and dry. 
The humid or moiſt were chiefly ſimple water, arte- 
ficially warmed, or ſimple or mineral water naturally 
heated in its paſſage through the earth in various 
Thermae or natural baths. The dry were alſo na- 
tural or arteficial; ſuch as Inſolation, or being ex 
poſed to the heat of the ſun; ſalt or ſand heated by + 
the ſun or by an ordinary fire; hot vapours iſſuing 
| from mines; ovens and ſtoves, built for the purpoſe 
U and heated by art; in which bodies were conveniently 
placed for the diſcharge of ſuperfluous humidity by 
the pores of the ſkin, To theſe may be added, Baths 
of fermenting or putrefying Horſe dung, or of preſſed 
or fermenting grapes, which are uſed in ſome coun- 
tries, in chronic caſes, with great ſucceſs; and the | 
Vapor Bath, that of any ſimple water duly heated, 
plane or impregnated with any appropriate medicine 
or the vapor of ſome natural bath, charged with a 
ſubtil, volatile ſpirit, or with the eſſential principles of 
ſulphur, as the Baths of Aken, or Aix la Chapelle. 
In this place, it would be improper and foregne to 
our purpoſe to treat of any other, than the humid 
bathing, or the various manners of applying ſimple 
water to the human body externally, for the preſer- 
vation or reſtoration of health. In what eſtimation 
this remedy was held among the antients may be col- 
leQed from * HieeocraTes, * GALEx, © OgiBasivs, © 
d STRABO, © PLINY, and others. | * 
The waters, which have been in uſe from all an- 
tiquity for bathing, are the different kinds of terre(- 
trial waters; thoſe, for example, of Springs, Rivers, 
Lakes, or the Sea. Of thoſe, baths may be had or 
made of any degree of cold or heat, that is required. 
{ ſhall here onely conſider them, as 1. cold, 2. tem- 


8 ; & * 


De Liquid. uſu. b De tuenda valetudine. © Lib, vi. cap. 
xxvil. Geograph. lib, xv. e Nat. hiſt, lib. xxix. c. 1. lib. 
xxxi. c. 3. &c. 55 N be. 
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perate, 3. tepid or hot; and then add ſome account 


# of the Vapor bath, its uſes and effects. 


I. Of the Cold Bath. 


Whoever would conceive a rational notion of the 
operation and effects of any medicine, muſt firſt be 
well acquainted with the ſtructure and uſe of the 
parts of the body, with the animal oeconomy in ge- 


| 4 neral, with the frame and nature of the part in par- 
cular, to which it is to be applied, as well as with the 


quality of the medicine itſelf. | 
The fibres, of which the veſſels and other ſofter 
ſolids of the animal body are compoſed, are of an 
elaſtic or ſpringy nature, and ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, 
that they are every inſtant changing their tone, grow- 


ing more tenſe or lax, as they come to be affected 
by the alterations conſtantly wrought in the animal 
2 juices, they contain, or in the atmoſphere, that ſur- 
rounds them. Thus the tone of the fibres of an ani- 
mal is never at a ſtand; but more variable, than the 
"XZ beſt conſtructed thermometer, in which the liquid is 
never found at reſt. The brute creation ſenſibly feels 


the effects, the changes of the atmoſphere produces on 


them, and diſcovers it to the obſervant : Ruſtics fore- 
tel the changes of weather, particularly to wet or dry, 
by obſervations on the deportment of their cattle and 
XZ fowl, which are always found to lick and ſmooth their 

= coats, or feather themſelves, at the approach of rain, 
before any of our arteficial machines can meaſure the 


change, Theſe creatures feel an itching, or ſome cer- 
tain ſenſation on the ſkin, upon this alteration of 
the air, which makes the one lay its fur ſmooth by 
rubbing or licking it; and the other ſqueeſe, with its 
beake, a gland in the rump, which ſecerns, and upon 


' Compreſſion, diſcharges an oily or unctuous ſubſtance, 


with which they beſmear their feathers, ſo as they 
may be leaſt affected by the impending rains. 
B 2 The 
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The whole animal frame is made up of fibres of 
this kind, Theſe fibres are moſtly vaſcular. The 
veſſels, they compoſe, are twofold; 1. Arterial; and 
2. Venal. The 1. or arterial are theſe which carry 
the maſs of humours from the heart, or center, to 
the extremities, for the nutrition of the ſeveral parts 
and the elaboration or ſeparation of other juices, from 
the general maſs for the uſes of the oeconomy. The 
2d. or Venal are thoſe, that carry the ſuperfluous 
maſs, ſpoiled indeed of all that is neceſſary for the 
forementioned purpoſes, back again to the heart and 
lungs, by paſſing through which, it is as it were re- 
newed, repleniſhed with ſubſtances ſimilar to what it 
before loſſed, which it beſtows in its courſe, as before, 
upon the ſeveral parts in its paſſage. This is called 
the Circulation of the blood, the happy diſcovery of 
our immortal Harvey. 
| Beſides the very minute tubes, by which the ar- 
teries and venes communicate, each have certain 
other tubes exquiſitely ſmall appertaining to them. 
Theſe tubular appendages terminate or begin in the 
ſkin, and conſtitute that innumerable and inconcerv- 
able number of perforations of the ſkin, which are 
called the Pores. Theſe ſubtil ducts are twofold, 1. 
The arterial or excretory pores, which precede from 
the arteries; by which a certain ſubtil excrementitious 
humor, exceeding in weight all the other evacuations 
of the human body, is, in an healthful, which is the 
natural ſtate, continually diſcharged in an inviſible va- 
=_ or exhalation, or in a perceptible dewy moiſture, 

his is the perſpirable or tranſpirable matter, which 


is diſtinguiſhed into inſenſible or ſenſible Perſpiration 


or Tranſpiration; the nature and excretion of which 
was firſt and beſt explaned by SancTosvs, an Ita- 
lian Phyſician, and further illuſtrated by our great 


Lis TER, and the KRILs. | 
_ . - 2. The venal or inſorbent Pores, are ſmall and invi- 


ſible duQts, which, paſſing, like the arterial, through 
the ſkin, communicate with the ſmalleſt capillary 
branches 


* 
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branches of the venes, and thus convey to the maſs 
of blood, all matters that are applied to the ſurface 
of the ſkin in a ſtate ſubtil enough to paſs their ori- 
fices. By theſe, various medicines are conveyed into 
the blood and produce their reſpective effects. By 
Z theſe, nouriſhment is abſorbed from the very air; For, 
by theſe alone, we can account for the extraordinary - 
= fatneſs of cooks, butchers, and other perſons con- 
cerned much in dreſſing or handling of proviſions for 
food: The effluvia or ſubtil exhalations, that conſtant- 
ly fly off ſuch bodies, eſpecially when warmed or heat- 
cd, enter into theſe pores, and are by them conducted 
co the venes, and ſo mixed with the blood, and by 
the circulation, applied to the ſeveral purpoſes of the 
XZ oeconomy. Hence, we may ſee, that good air is ne- 
X ceſlary to our well being; as well for what we may 
Z inſpire or inſorbe by theſe pores, as for what we take 
in by the Lungs. And hence, we may learn how 
Z cautious we ſhould be in the choice of water for exter- 
nal, as well as internal application: For both purpoſes, 
the lighteſt, ſubtileſt, and ſofteſt water ſhould in ge- 
*X neral be choſen, except in ſome particular caſes, 
where that, naturally or arteficially medicated, may 
be found more effectual and proper. | 
This ſhort ſketch of phyſiology premiſed, the 
effect and operation of topical or external applications 
in general, that of water in particular, may be more 
= rationally explaned and eaſily underſtood. 
Ihe water uſed for cold, as well as temperate and 
= warm, bathing are to be conſidered as pure or ſimple; 
as that of rain, ſnow, ſweet or inſipid ſprings, &c. 
or as compound, ſuch as the mineral, or medicated ' 
waters. Here, we ſhall confine ourſelves to ſimple 
water ſolely, leaving the others to be treated of in 
the ſequal, under their proper heads. | 
By bathing in general, is meaned the immerſion 
of the whole or ſome particular limb or part of the 
body in water; though certain dry applications, fuch 
as heated air and vapor, as well as ſalt, ſand, &c. 
have 
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have obtained, as before obſerved, the denomination 
of Baths, in a phyſical, as well as a chemical, accep- 
tation. Here, we mean, by bathing, the immerſion 
of the whole or ſome particular limb or part of the 
body, in a ſimple watery fluid onely, either cold, 
temperate, warm or hot, or lying in the vapor of 
ſuch. And firſt of cold bathing. | 
The action of water, upon the body therein im- 
merged, depends, 1. upon the purity or heteroge- 
neity of the water; 2. upon its levity or gravity ; 
whence its fitneſs or unfitneſs to diſſolve matters, or 
enter the pores of bodies; and 3. upon the different 
degrees of its Coldneſs or Heat. 

1. The pureſt, ſimpleſt waters are the lighteſt, the 
moſt ſoft and capable of diſſolving and waſhing of 
bodies, the moſt ſubtil and fit to enter the pores of 
the ſkin, and dilute the blood. Theſe waters are found 
cold or hot, according to the temperament of the air 


and earth through which they have paſſed, or in which 


they are kept. The more heterogene the water, the 
more heavy and groſs in general it is found, the more 


hard and unfit to diſſolve bodies or enter into the maſs 


of humors by the pores. Its coldneſs or heat depends 


upon the ſame accidents with thoſe of the moſt pure ; 


for, in this reſpect, all waters are but paſſive; ſome 
being more ſuſceptible of heat and cold than others, 
for reaſons before obſerved. 

2. The lighteſt water is found eight hundred times 
heavier, than common air. In this proportion, then, 
is the preſſure upon the body immerſed in water in- 
creaſed, by the greater or leſſer weight of water in- 
cumbent upon the ſurface of the body: This is fo 
much added to the weight and preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, which is ſuſtained alike in, as out of, water. 

3. Water 1s rarefied by heat and condenſed by 


cold. Hence, cold water is heavier, than the like 


volume of hot. The colder the water, the more 
denſe, the more heavy, the more groſs and unfit to 
diſſolve 


a « 
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? | diſſolve bodies, and enter the pores of the ſkin, it. 
X will always be found. | 


Hence, the action of cold water, upon the body 
therein immerged, is eaſily conceived : It muſt, act, 


1. chiefly by its fluidity, which qualifies it to embrace 
and compreſs equally all the parts; 2. by its cold; 
= neſs, which conſtringes the ſolids, and condenſes the 
fluids; and, 3. by its gravity, which, by compref; 
= ſing the ſurface with an additional weight, repels all 
the fluids from the circumference to the center. 


As the dimenſions of all the veſſels, expoſed to the 


immediate action of the cold bath, muſt neceſſarily 
be ſo contraQted, as to receive or contain but very 
little blood, during the impulſe ; fo, of neceſſity, 
the great, internal veſſels muſt be proportionably 
= diſtended and enlarged. As ſoon, as this extern 
impulſe is removed, if the bowels, which perform 
the vital functions be vigorous, the blood is propelled 
with new energy throughout the oeconomy, by the in- 
creaſed force given the elaſticity of the fibres of the 
containing ſolids. And thus, circulation and tranſpi- 
ration, which were both for a while, in ſome meaſure, 
= obſtructed or ratarded, are reſumed and carried on 
XZ with more than ordinary vigor. The body, which, 
before bathing, was cold and chilly, from a languid 
2 circulation and an unequal diſtribution of vital heat 
and ſpirits, the conſequence of the relaxation of the 
ſolids, grows warm and lively, perſpires freely; and, 
if cloſe covered up in bed, will ſweat profuſely ; all 
which ariſe from an extraordinary momentum given 
the blood, by invigorating and bracing up the tone of 
the relaxed ſolids. Sf 


The cures performed by cold bathing are all proofs 


of the truth of this theory. Whatever diſorders 
ariſe from a debilitated and relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, 
which muſt ſooner or later bring on a viſcid, ſizy, 
= ſluggiſh diſpoſition of the blood and juices, if taken 
in time, before the bowels are affected or obſtructions 
gare formed, may be effectually relieyed jointly, hy 


thig 
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this action of the water and this re- action of the ani- ö 


mal fibres, in cold bathing. 


Ads the primary and principal effect of cold bath- ? 
ing is wrought upon the ſolids, whoſe action upon 
the fluids is thereby promoted or altered; conſtant 7 
rare is to be taken not to adminiſter this remedy, X 
where, by length of time and other accidents, ſuch a 
change is wrought in the juices, as may make it dan- 
gerous to compreſs or forcibly to repel them from 
one part to another: For, when they are groſs and 

viſcid, or onely in too great abundance, dangerous 
obſtructions or inflammations may be formed, or an 
Increaſe of ſzineſs and viſcidity induced. Beſides, 
che ſolids will be weakened by every effort, they make 
to contract or conſtringe themſelves, when the con- 
tained fluid is, from its quality or quantity, incapa- 
ble of yielding to the external compreſſure of the ſo- 


lids wrought upon by the cold water. And, when 


the fluids are by any means reduced and broken, or 
rendered thin, acrid or ſnharp, by increaſing the fore: 
of the circulation, or diſtending ſome of the internal 7 
veſſels, by the ſudden influx of blood, in the lungs, 


brain or other bowels, an haemorhage, an effuſion 


of blood, or burſting of blood veſſels, of moſt fatal 
conſequence, may well be oeccaſioned, by ill-timed FF 


cold bathing, _ 
A ſimilar reaſon renders univerſal cold bathing 


perilous and deſtructive, where any bowel is obſtruct- 


ed, inflamed or debilitated : The contraction of the 


bres and the conſequent diminution of the diame- 
ters of thoſe veſſels, which are neareſt the ſurface or 
moſt affected by the cold immerſion, muſt occaſion Þ 
-a greater impulſe and diſtention of the veſſels more 
remote from its action; theſe then muſt receive a 
greater influx of blood in proportion to their ' ſizes 
and the tones of their fibres. Such of theſe veſſels, 

as are by any means obſtructed, muſt have that ob- 
ſtruction inereaſed or confirmed by cold bathing, and 
ſuch, as are any way debilitated, muſt be proportion- 
| ably 
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i- ably diſtrefled by yielding more to the increaſed in- 
flux thus occaſioned. Theſe general conciſe cautions 
1- premiſed, let us procede to conſider in what caſes and 
JN 3 | circumſtances cold bathing may be uſed with deſired 


It IF ſucceſs. Ono 2 

Jy, As the general diſuſe of water is to be univerſally 
a Þ regretted; ſo the great, modern neglect of cold 
1- X bathing is much to be lamented by all the northern 
m inhabitants of the earth more eſpecially; but chie 

1d dy the inhabitants of theſe northern iſlands in parti- 
us cular, whoſe natural diſeaſes may moſtly be prevented 
in or cured by the rational uſe of cold bathing. But to 
s, illuſtrate by ſome examples ;— eh 

ce There is not any diforder to which we are more 
n- X ſubje&, than thoſe, that take their riſe from ob- 
a- ſtructed or inordinate perſpiration. . The diſcharges 
o- by the pores of the ſkin are not only greater in quan- 
entity, but of more importance to the oeconomy of 
or life, than all the other excretions taken together. 


ce # | The more changeable and uncertain the climate, the 
al more irregular muſt the cutaneous diſcharges always 
's, prove. Our climate being extremely variable, ob- 
on ſtrudded perſpiration, with all its train of evil conſe» 
al # quences, muſt be, as we. find it, very common. 
ed Hence, what we call catching of cold becomes ſo fre- 


quent. Hence, the Murr or ſtuffing of the Head, 


18 Rheums, or Catarrhs, Coughs, Aſtma's, &c. are ſo 
t+- I rife amongſt us. 3 rad gur, 
he Il do not point theſe out, as diſorders, which ma 
je- be cured by cold bathing. I have already obſery 

or that when the juices are in any wiſe morbid, when 
on they offend in quantity or quality, or when any par- 


= ticular part is inflamed, obſtructed or weakened, 
= cold bathing is in general to be avoided, But, the 
juſt now mentioned conſequences of obſtructed. per- 
ſpiration may well be prevented by the timely uſe of 
cold bathing; which gives. ſuch a ſenſible elaſticity 
to the Fibres, as keeps the ſkin proof againſt the fre- 
n- aAuent, ſudden changes of the weather, whether from 
ly 3 A 1 — hot 
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hot to cold, from dry to moiſt, or the reverſe; and, 
by / preſerving that due tone, ſupports a free and | 
equal circulation, and with that, the due ſecretions, 
as well as this and other excretions, neceſlary to per- 
fect health, | Rs. 2 
as it is commonly called, is a diſorder, that foregners, 
ſometime, have looked upon as endemial in Britain, 
peculiar to our ſoil and climate. But for this notion, 
there is no good authority. Some look upon it to be 
a new diſtemper; for no better reaſon, than its not 1 
being expreſly named by the ancients ; but, the figns 8 
and ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſeem to be given by 
Hrypock A TES in ſpeaking of the diſorders of children, 
where he mentions the bending inward or diftortion 
ol the ſpine, the preternatural growth of the head, 
c. It is beſt treated by the moderns; among 
which, the moſt eminent are our Gu vsson, SYDEN> 
HAM, ChARL TO, ond Mavow. By theſe it is con- 
fefſed, the Ratchits ariſe from an unequal diſtribu- 
tion of the nutricious juices ; from the abundance g 
which, ſorne parts of- the muſcles, bowels and bones 
increaſe beyond the natural ſize, to the disfiguration, 
and diſtor tion of the parts, or the diflocation of the 
joints; whileft others, from a defect of the neceſſary p 
phes, emaeiate, ſhrivel, and conſume. Thougn 
this diforder be too rife in our country; I ſee no juſt 
cauſe, for pronouncing it endemial. It is not impro- 
bable,” the humidity of our climates may make it a- 
Pear more common with us, than in drier conntries; 

it, Ldoubt, no part of Europe will be found fre: 
from it; eſpecially, where ſoftneſs and luxury have 
broken the natural ſtrength and hardy diſpoſition of 
Parents and their unnatural, but faſhionable, ſubſti- 
tutes, Nurſes. The Rachits were not taken notice 
of it Britain before the year 1620, or thereabouts, 
hen dur GLys2oNn obliged the public with his tre- 
tiſe on this'ſubje&. About this time it was, that our 
anceſtors” began ſenſibly to fall from the. primitive 
4 „„ ſimplicit 
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X ſimplicity of their Diet, Cuſtoms, and Manners; 
From this period, we may date the riſe, and count 


» EE the progreſs of this enervating and disfiuring diſ- 


X temper. It can not therefore be deemed properly en- 
X demial, nor ſolely. confined to our foil. or climate; 


Our phyſicians having firſt favored the world with 


7 


qa rational and juſt deſcription and method of cure 


of the diſeaſe, is not ſufficient grounds to charge the 
diſtemper upon Britain. Happy it were for us, had 
this been the onely diſtemper, luxury had introduced, 
and disfigured our minds, than the Rachits have de- 


* 
* 
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formed our bodies. But, this is no place for moral 
or political phyſic. Ft REY CARAT bod 
Among the various remedies recommended for the 
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ful alteratives preſcribed, . will be found ineffectual 


* 
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in bracing up the relaxed ſolids to their due tone, 
x without the help of frequent and long continued im- 
X merſion in cold water. And the early and frequent 


- 


2X uſe of it, will be ſufficient to prevent this deteſtable 
Jiſtemper. r. i oe" 

Sir Jon FLov ER is of opinion, that the Rickets 
were not known in England before the original cuſ- 
tom of Immerſion was exchanged for ſprinkling in 
>- 2X Baptiſm. I ſhall not here enter upon a diſquiſition 


2. 
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into the ſoul-ſaving or body-healing nature of immer- 


ſion, conſidered as aSacrament. As a phyſical agent, 
a ſingle immerſion, ſacramentally or otherwiſe per- 
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cure this or any other confirmed diſtemper. But, the 
changing a very antient civil cuſtom, and an eſta- 
© bliſhed religious Ritual, ſo remarkably, as from a 
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2 YYXPOAOYEIA : or Hiſt. of cold bathing, 


© and that that fell contagion had not more diſordered - 


formed, could hardly be ſufficient to prevent or to / 


general immerſion in cold water, to the ſprinkling of 


C2 the 


16 } 


and therefore had the very form of a Sacrament alter- 
ed by an eccleſiaſtical Canon, to prevent the dreaded 
ill effects, even in Baptiſm. It muſt then be owing 


to a general neglect or diſuſe of cold bathing or 
waſhing, not ſolely to the alteration of the baptiſmal 
manner of the immerſion, that this ſenſible change 
was obſerved to have aroſe in the conſtitutions of our 
children, about the beginning of laſt century. It 
is therefore much to be wiſhed, that the ſalutary re- 


gimen may in all reſpects be reſtored. It is to be 
hoped, that men will inure their children, from their 
infancy, to cold waſhing and cold bathing, as the moſt 
powerful preſervative and reſtorative of health and vi- 
gor. The advantages of which uſes of water are re- 


commended by the grave authority of Ax Is Tor RL, 


who ſays it is not onely neceſſary for the preſervation 


of health; but alſo makes men hardy and ſtrong, 
fit for the army. | 


In recent luxations, or ſtrains and bruiſes, the 
veſſels are ſo weakened by the diſtraction, that they 
receive too great a flux of humours; whence tumor, 
pain, &c. enſue. In theſe, there is not a more pre- 
ſent and effectual remedy, than cold water; which, 
by its weight and by its cooling, contracting quality, 
preſſes upon and conſtringes the weakened parts, and 
prevents the flux of humors uſually attending ſuch # 


injuries; in which, the rational cure conſiſts. 


In the Rheumatiſm and Gout, when the inflam- 


the face ſolely, ſlightly, with that | el em ent, ſhows 1 
that the idle fears were contracted about general 


immerſion, that men began to drop it in every ſenſe, 
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matory diſpoſition and the morbid ſtate of the hu 
mors is corrected, cold bathing is found a moſt ſo- # 
vereign remedy. I mention theſe together, as two 
fatal diſtempers, which I'look upon to have the 


greateſt analogy to each other; and which are ſome- 
times taken, the one, for the other. The Gout is 


« Politic, lib. vii. c. 17. 
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= joints moſt remote from the center of motion, the 
heart; as in the toes or feet, fingers or hands: And, 
as the vital powers decline, or the diſorder becomes 
more inveterate, it makes a greater progreſs towards 
the center; and by ſeiſing on ſome more noble bowel 
For vital part, cloſes the tragic ſcene. 


The cauſe of this diſorder is moſt certainly a too vi- 


37 ſcid ſtate of the lymph and other juices, ariſing from in- 


'X digeſtion, from a too mucilaginous and acid or aceſcent 
diet. This is aparent from the ſubjects of the Gout, 
which are generally men paſſed the meridian of life, 


eat but ſimple food, chiefly vegetable; drink but 


2X thoughtful, inactive and ſedentary ; ſuch, as are given 
up to a luxurious, voluptuous courſe of life; wine, 
x cider, and beer bibers; great eaters, eſpecially of 
"XX animal and other mucilaginous or gelly-given food; 
2X followers of Venus, or the unfortunate deſcendents 
of ſuch, who are often attacked earlier in life; in 


all which, eſpecially during the fit, the blood is 


found viſcid and ſizy; the urine thick and high 


coloured, with other ſigns of a general viſcidity af 


X the Humors. 


The moſt rational and effectual methods of pre- 
venting and curing the diſtemper are farther proofs 
of this nction. Such as have none hereditary taint, 
and are moderate in the uſe of the Non-naturals ; 


milk, 


621 
milk, or water; lead active lives, without exceſs of 
Venery ; and avoid the extremes of heat and cold in 
their exerciſes; ſuch men, by keeping up a due flui- 
dity of the juices, by the ſimplicity of their diet, 
vuvithout viſcous and inflaming fermented liquors; and 
by ſupporting a free circulation, and a due tone of the 
ſolids, by regular exerciſe; are rarely, if ever, ſeen 
afflicted with this racking diſtemper, the worſt tem- 
poral curſe of opulence and luxury. Thoſe, that are 
attacked, are ſlowly cured by ſuch a method of living, 


as I have deſcribed. In the fit, they are relieved by ._ - 


ſeaſonable blood-letting ; by attenuating and reſolving 
medicines, which are chiefly alcaline or alcaleſcent ; ad- 
ding a ſoftening and diluting diet; by warm bathing 


and fomenting ; in ſhort, by every thing, that breaks 


the viſcidity of the juices, obtunds or blunts acidity, 
and reſtores the general maſs of humors to it's na- 
tural fluid, ſoft and balmy texture, and relaxes the 
tenſion of the fibres. ES oe 
ln perſons who have the misfortune to inherit or 
contract this morbid, gouty habit, as ſoon as the 
ſtronger irritation of the inflamed blood abates, which 
ſome time kept the ſolids, in the immediately affected 
parts eſpecially, in a tenſe, criſp ſtate; as the fit de- 
 clines, the fibres in general are found totally unbraced, 
quite relaxed; which keeps not onely the patient a 


o 


long time decriped, but ſubjects him the ſooner to a 


new fit; as the relaxation of the fibres greatly contri- 
butes to increaſe the preſent, or induce a new viſci- 


dity of the juices. In ſuch like caſes and circum- 


ſtances, nothing bids fairer for the reſtoration of 
ſtrength to the enfeebled parts, and preventing re- 
lapſes, than cold bathing, which moſt ſpeedily and 
effectually braces up the relaxed fibres to their due 
tone, and reſtores a free and equal circulation of the 
blood and juices; upon which their neceflary fluidity, 
together with the requiſite ſecretions and excretions, 
depend, 

| The 
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The Rheumatiſm ſeems to differ chiefly in its 
place or ſphere of action from the Gout ; Whileſt 
this principally attacks the joints and their adjoining 
membranes, that affects the muſcles membranes, or 
membranous capſules of the muſcles, and tendons, the 
glands, and even the perioſteum, or membrane, that 
immediately invelopes or covers the bones; and 
afflicts with pains exquiſitely acute, but inferior to 
thoſe of the gout; unleſs when the Perioſteum, or 
ſome very ſenſible membrane, is engaged. It is 
ſometimes attended with a fever, which is generally 
of the ſlow, remittent kind. The pains are not al- 
ways fixed or confined to the part firſt attacked; 
but wander, ſhoot, and fly about, ſometimes with 
aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs. The parts affected are often 
tumified, rarely inflamed outwardly. During the fit, 
the Patient is ſeiſed with a general languor and imbe- 
cility, impatient of being touched, incapable of motion, 
at leaſt in the limbs affected. This excruciating and 
ener vating diſtemper owes its origine to cauſes fimilar 
to thoſe of the gout. In the one, a vitated ſerous humi- 
dity and a flatulency prevail more than in the other. 
Both require a ſimilar method of prevention and cure. 
After the fit, the tone of the fibres is generally more 
relaxed in the Rheumatiſm, than in the Gout; and 
after due evacuation and preparation, the cold bath 
produces as happy effects in the one, as in the other. 
In both, the general relaxation of the fibres is cured, 
a free circulation is promoted, the natural diſcharges 
ſupported, and deſired health reſtored and preſerved, 
by. cold bathing. NT | My 
The antients made free with cold bathing, when 
the morbid ſtate oſ the juices might ſeem to forbid = 
it: Thus, we find, GaLeN uſed it with fucceſs, not 
onely in the Ephemera or Day-Fever, fo called from 
the fits terminating within the age of the inſect, 
called the Ephemera, or Day-fly, a natural day; 
but alfo in Putrid and Hectic Fevers, where there 
was no Bowel inflamed or obſtructed. I have known 
Intermittents happily cured by the ſame means. - 
| mu 
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muſt be confeſſed, it is a violent remedy, and that 


none, but the young and robuſt can well be ſuppoſed 
capable of withſtanding the ſhock of a ſudden im- 


merſion in cold water, when the blood ws heat- 
ed and rarefied by the febrile motion and the ſolid fi- 
bres thereby braced and diſtended. They, that can 
endure the ſhock, muſt certainly undergo a ſpeedy 
and extraordinary change: For, the excretions by the 
Pores, by the urinary Ducts or firſt paſſages muſt in 
all likelihood be greatly increaſed ; any of which may 
well prove critical; and, in vigorous conſtitutions, 
ſalutary. 
However unfit or hazardous cold bathing may ap- 
pear in feveriſh paroxyſms ; it is evident from what 
has been already ſayed, under the heads of Rheuma- 
tiſm and Gout, that after fevers, when the vice of the 
humors is duly corrected, it mult effectually reſtore 
the loſſed tone of the fibres; and by preſerving that 
tone, prevent all forts of fevers, as well as many other 
diſorders. By this manner of acting of water in fe- 


vers, we may conceive how, and for what reaſon, it 


has for ages been deemed the beſt remedy for that moſt 
dreadful fever attending the bitings of mad dogs and 
other enraged animals ; which diſtemper is generally 
moſt fatal, when it is attended with the Hydrophobia 
or dread of water, by which it is commonly attended. 
Here, the ſudden and unexpected immerſion in cold 
water powerfully brings on a ſweat, which is the 
principal relief in this horrid diſtemper. Where a 


ſweat is not occaſioned, the cold bath is not found 


* 


ſo ſerviceable as the warm. 

If I were to enumerate here, the various diſtempers, 
in which cold bathing may be uſeful, this would 
prove rather a courſe of Pathology, than a diſſer- 
tation on the uſe of water. Let it ſuffice, that 1 ob- 
ſerve in general, that where the preſervation of pre- 


ſent health depends upon keeping the tone of the 


fibres and the diſpoſition of the cutaneous pores in 
due order, or where the reſtoration of loſſed health is 


to 
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to be brought about by recovering the natural tone 
of the ſolids from a contranatural relaxation of their 


fibres, or by regulating the diſpoſition of the pores, 


eſpecially from ſuch a ſtate; cold bathing is the prin- 


cipal, if not the ſole, remedy. For proof of this, let 


us but conſider the happy effects of this application, 
known to the moſt rude and ignorant of the human 
ſpecies. . | 
Hiſtorians and Phyſicians are agreed, that in the 
moſt barbarous ages of theſe northern countries, by 
which I mean the whole continent of Germany, ca- 
king in antient Scythia and the modern governments, 
whether popular or deſpotic, of Sweden, Norway, 


Denmark, Poland, and Muſcovy, as well as theſe 


our Iſles ; immerſions and waſhings in cold water, 
from earlieſt infancy to oldeſt age, were the common, 
conſtant uſage, for a great length of time. The 
antient Romans went out of their hot, into their cold 
baths. Several Indian nations have done and ſtill 
practiſe the ſame ; as do the whole people of Finland, 


Livonia, and the great, extended empire of Ruſſia ; 


where, after warm bathing, they not onely go into 


common cold and ſuperficially frozen water, but even 


roll themſclves in ſnow. The effeQs by this uſe of 
cold bathing produced, ſhould ſurely be ſufficient to 
reſtore and eſtabliſh the uſe of it among us; ſince 
it is obſervable, that not onely the different nations 
mentioned, but our brave anceſtors the Britons, were 
larger and ſtronger, as well as more ſtrait and comely 
of ſtature, : more long-lived, more healthy, more 
robuſt ang vigorous in all reſpects, than we or any 


other people, who have not come into and do not 


continue this familiar uſe of cold water, have been 
found in this or any other age. Many men experi- 
ence, though too few obſerve, the happy effects of 
waſhing their limbs and eſpecially their heads in cold 
water. They are much leſs ſubject to catching cold, 
to catarrhs or defluxions upon the gums and glands 


ef the mouth and throat; to ſtuffings and runnings of 
| D the 
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the noſe, and the like. And one effect, of import- 
ance enough to demand our utmoſt attention, I appre- 
hend to be owing to the uſe or neglect of waſhing the 
head in cold water : It is a trite obſervation of the 
practicioners in chirurgery, in France, and other 
neighbouring countries, even where the climate is 
not much hotter than ours, that wounds in the head 
in general, and often the moſt ſuperficial, are com- 
monly deemed, and found upon experience, mortal 
whereas, not onely wounds of the face and hairy ſcalp, 
but even thoſe of the meninges or membranes, that 
invelope the brain, yea, even with a loſs of ſubſtance, 


as well as a diviſion or ſeparation of the parts, of 


the brain itſelf, and that by gun-ſhot wounds, as well 
as by theſe of cutting weapons, are with us, moſt 
frequently, happily cured. This, I can not think 
wholely owing to our colder climate, as the like ſuc- 
ceſs has attended our chirurgeons in the treatment of 
ouf wounded men in different parts of the neigh- 
bouring continent. Nor can I attribute it ſolely to 
the now known and confeſſed ſuperiority of our chi- 
rurgeons to thoſe of France and other countries. I 
muſt therefore rather incline to impure it to this; 
that the people of the continent of Europe in general, 
the French in particular, accuſtom themſelves to 
thick, warm, woollen caps at night, and ſeldom or 
never bathe or waſh the head in cold water; on the 
contrary, the latter are early taught to look upon the 
cCuſtom, as dangerous and barbarous, and therefore 
abhor it, whileſt our countrymen wear thin linen or 
no caps at all at nights, and, as often, as they waſh 
their faces, waſh or bathe their heads in cold water. 
Ia the one then, it may be judged, the veſſels of the 
head and brain are more relaxed, and receive a greater 
influx of more heated, and rarefied blood, than can 
be imagined in thoſe, whoſe heads are cooled, and 
whoſe veſſels are contracted in their diameters, within 
due bounds, by their cool lying at nights, and fre- 
quent affuſion of cold water in the day. This hint, 
- however 
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however, I ſubmit to the further enquiry and obſer: 
yation of the curious. 

I ſhall conclude what I have to offer further upon 
this head, with two practieal obſervations of great 
conſequence, though too little attended to. 

The one is with regard to obſtructions of the urinary 
paſſages, called Iſchuria, the ſuppreſſion or unnatu- 
- ral retention of urine. This tormenting diſeaſe 
ariſes from various different cauſes, which may be 
better conceived by conſidering the nature of this ex- 
crement and the texture of the mem by which it is 
ſecerned and excreted. 

The Urine is a liquid excrement, confiſting af a 
conſiderable quantity of ſimple aqueous humidity, 
charged with ſuch heterogeneous parts, as are hurt- 
ful to the animal oeconomy. In this the blood gets 

ſhut of ſuperabundant faline, oily and terrene parts. 
It is called Lotium, the waſh or ley ; for, ſuch it 
proves to the blood, when it frees it from ſuch im- 
purities as it is capable of diſſolving. Hence, the 
ſigns of the different diſpoſitions of the maſs of hu- 
mors, upon which health or ſickneſs depend, are col- 
lected from the appearance and contents of the urine; 

which in a morbid ſtate, is found to contain a re- 
dundance of ſalt, of oily or earthy matters, or of one 
or all of them; when, in the natural, healthful ſtate, 
it is compoſed of juſt proportions of the three, with 
water enough to diſſolve them, ſo as to carry them 
off with moſt eaſe and ſafety to the oeconomy. 

This excrementitious liquor is by a contrivance of 
ineffable wiſdom ſeparated in the glands, called the 
Kidnies, from the maſs of ay by ſuch ſubtil, 
fine ſtrainers, as do not admit a kose red globule 
of blood, nor any quantity of the ſerum bo paſs 
their lender tubes, when the thickeſt and fouleſt 
urine gets a free paſlage. 

The extreme orifices of theſe ſmall tubes open and 
diſcharge their contents into one common receptacle 
in each kidney; which, from a funnel-· formed head, 
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runs, by ſeveral ſmaller canals, into a fine, flender, 
pliant, cylindrical tube, called, the Ureter, and is 
continued till it opens into the bladder, one on 
either ſide, near its neck. "4 | 
The Bladder is a cyſtis or bag of a figure nearly 
oval, or pair-formed ; ſeated in the inferior part of 
the belly of all ſuch animals, as make urine, with 
its bottom uppermoſt, and its mouth or orifice down- 
wards, eſpecially in man: in adult perſons, it is or- 
dinarily capable of containing about a pint of liquor, 
It conſiſts of three different membranes or tunics, to 
which ſome add a fourth. The firſt or outward 
membrane is a covering, which it borrows from the 
membrane, that lines the lower belly, called, the 
Peritonaeum, which extends commonly no farther 
than the bottom or ſuperior part of the bladder. 
Betwixt this and the inner, or as ſome call it, the ſe- 
cond or middle coat, a cellular membrane is found, 
often full of fat, Which is what ſome look upon, as 
the fourth tunic. The ſecond or inner coat conſiſts 
of muſcular fibres diſperſed in different directions, 
but chiefly tranſverſe and longitudinal. Under this, 
is the internal, innermoſt or third coat, whoſe in- 
ward ſurface is covered with a ſoft mucous or gella- 
tinous ſubſtance, to ſoften and guard this receptacle 
from being injured or irritated by the urine. The 
neck of the bladder is furniſhed with a membranous 
canal of a cylindrical form, guarded with ſuch a mu- 
cous liquor, as the bladder itſelf ; This tube, called, 
the Urethra, 1s about the thickneſs or diameter of an 
ordinary gooſe quill, and of different lengths in both 
ſexes; in which it is in common deſtined to diſcharge 
the urine, but in the male alſo to ſerve in procreation. 
The neck of the bladder is alſo provided with a 
muſcle, called, the Sphincter; whoſe fibres make a 
band, that embraces and cloſes the orifice ; ſo that 
no urine can pals, till its conſtriction be by ſome . 
means relaxed, | 

From 
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From this ſhort, rough ſketch of the anatomy and 
uſe of the parts, that ſecern, contain and diſcharge 
the Urine, together with the notion given of that 
excrement, it can not be difficult to conceive how ob- 
ſtructions or ſuppreſſions of urine are cauſed, Theſe 
may be occaſioned by vices of the humors or of the 
parts; as when the urine is charged with ſharp ſalts, 
irritations and inflammations of the parts, attended 
with ſtrangury or iſchury, are brought on; when it is 
charged with mucous and terrene parts, tartarous or 
calculous concretions, the Gravel or Stone, in the 
kidnies or bladder, are produced; which can eaſily 
obſtruct the paſſage of the urine through any of the 
tubes. But, theſe are not of the kinds of ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine, that may properly be relieved, by the 
external application of water, eſpecially of cold. 
They are only ſuch, as ariſe from the vices of the 
ſolid or containing parts; theſe are chiefly from a 
too great or hard conſtricture of the fibres, eſpeci- 
ally of the Sphincter; together with a relaxation of 
the integuments or a diſtention of the muſcular and 
other coats of the bladder, beyord the power of 
performing the contraction of the fibres, neceſſary to 
overcome the ſtricture of the Sphincter and propel 
the urine. 
In theſe caſes, which frequently happen, and eſpe- 
cially in the latter, the common ſtimulating, duretic, 
or urine-forcing medicines, which are but too often 
injudiciouſly adminiſtered, muſt prove dangerous, 
injurious and deſtructive, as they are generally found 
upon experience: Such can but irritate z and irrita- 
tion is more likely to increaſe, than cure or abate the 
diſtreſsful malady. In the one, warm bathing, which 
ſoftens and relaxes the overbraced fibres of the retain- 
ing muſcles, or of the tubes or membranes of the 
kidnies, bladder and urethra, is generally neceſſary, 
with other helps, which are hardly ever found ſafe 
without it; whereas this often proves by itſelf a ſuffi- 
cient and effectual remedy. In the other, cold * 
| whic 
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Which alone beſt reſtores to the fibres and membranes 


of the over- relaxed or diſtended urinary canals and 
common receptacle their contractile power, which is 
alſo helped by the preſſure of the water, and the 
conſtricture of the fibres of the outward integu- 
ments and muſcles of the lower belly, which it oc- 
caſions; is the moſt ſpeedy and certain relief. I 
have often ſeen very old perſons, who are moſt ſub- 


ject to this kind of retention of urine, and infants, 


tortured almoſt to death with diuretic and diluting 
medicines and ſtoved and ſweated to diſtraction, by 


the preſcription of ignorant or miſtaken practitioners; 


when a ſimple, fingle immerſion in cold water, or 
even the ſudden expoſing the patient to the cold air, has 
procured immediate relief by a copious diſcharge of 
long retained, and by injudicious treatment, heated, 
ſharpened and increaſed urine. In theſe caſes, there- 
fore, I recommend, preferable to all other medi- 
cines, the expoling the body ſuddenly to the cold air, 
giving cold water to drink, and bathing firſt the 


extremities, and after that, if it ſhould be neceſ- 


fary, frequently immerging the whole body in cold 
water, which generally brings the deſired relief moſt 
ſpeedily. | 

As immerſion in cold water, by helping the over- 
diſtended and over relaxed parts to contract, ſo as to 
promote the natural diſcharge of urine thus too long 
retained or ſuppreſſed ; ſo it effectually cures that 
flaccid, relaxed ſtate of the fibres often ſeen in- Gl. 


age and infancy, which cauſes a conſtant or frequent 


and involuntary emiſſion of urine. 


I cannot cloſe this obſervation, without cautioning 


every body againſt the pernicious cuſtom of forcibly 
retaining and ſuppreſſing their urine, againſt repeated 
calls of nature; by which a total and obſtinate ſu 

preſſion has been often fatally induced, This com- 
plaint when induced by long forced, unſeaſonable 
retention, often the ſruit of miſtaken modeſty, is 
ſometimes tedious and difficult of cure. It generally 


yields 


on 
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yields to the ſame means, that relieves ſuppreſſion 


trom a relaxation. 
The other and the laſt practicle obſervation, which 
I ſhall offer under this head, relates to the firſt, the 


greateſt, nobleſt and moſt important worldly taſk, 


ſet by the almighty Creator, to his creatures, Ge- 
neration or Procreation,—lncreaſe and multiply was 
heaven's firſt command to man. A precept con- 
ſtantly enforced by the voice of nature and reaſon , 
yet, though diligently obſerved, it frequently proves 
fruitleſs in ſome, from certain imbecilities in either 
ſex, which may be relieved by the uſe of ſimple 
water. | 

Men often prove incapable of procreation from a 
ſoftneſs and too relaxed a ſtate of the fibres. For 
this, they too frequently have recourſe to rich nou- 
riſhing diet and warm and ſtimulating medicines, 
which at beſt, give but momentary help, and often 
increaſe the malady. Whereas, a plane and more 
lender diet, due evacuation, cold bathing, and regu- 
lar exerciſe, would more effectually enzble them to 
perform the procreative functions, and make them 
the fathers of an healthful and vigorous progeny. 

Women likewiſe ſuffer on the other hand from 3 
too delicate, ſoft and relaxed ſtate of the fibres, 
which, by deſtroying the rententive faculty, impedes 
and prevents conception, or expoſes them to the loſs 
and peril of frequent abortions. For ſuch conftitu- 
tions, there is not a more ſafe and effectual remedy, 


than cold bathing, This ſhould be uſed before, and 


continued for about two or three months after con- 
ception; bleeding and other proper preparations pre- 
miſed. And by this means alone, many women 
may be brought to be fruitful mothers, who either 
never conceived at all, or having conceived, never 
brought forth a living child. 

One of the many evil conſequences of a relaxed 
and debilitated ſtate of the fibres is a diſcharge of 
mucous matter from the urethra in men, which is 

heightened, 
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heightened, by certain infection, to a degree of viru- 
lence, beyond the reach of cold bathing; from the 


womb or vagina in women, in whom it is called, 
Fluor Albus, the Whites. In both theſe caſes, when 
fimple not at all complicated with any thing more 
than what merely ariſes from a relaxation of the 
parts, cold bathing is found a moſt ſpeedy and effec- 
tual remedy. 

It remanes, that we add ſome directions for the 
uſe of, and proper preparations for cold bathing, 


and point out the fit times, ſeaſons and manner of 


applying it. 
They who accuſtom their children, from earlieſt 
infancy, to frequent immerſion or waſhing in cold 
water, will have the comfort of ſeeing them grow 
up vigorous and healthful; and they, who oblerve 
in themſelves the great benefits accruing from this 
ſalutary uſe of cold water, beſides the plcaſure it 
affords, when thus made familiar, will be induced 
to continue the uſe and benefit of it to the laſt ſtages 
of life. Such will be found to eſcape rickets, coughs, 
rheums, rheumatiſms, and the lamentable train of 
evils, that attends thoſe, who, by too great tender. 
neſs and warmth in their youth, are rendered feeble 
and enervate, decrepid and old, before half their glaſs 
1s run. They, who are thus early inured to the 
uſe of water, require no previous preparation, no 
particular regard to ſeaſons. They waſh in hot and 
cold ſeaſons alike, and reap the pleaſure and emo- 
lument. I know a gentleman not far from eighty 
years of age, who, early in life, launched our in 
trade, and continues it with great vigor, profit and 
reputation, For many years, this gentleman has 
accuftomed himſelf to a ſingular kind of cold bath: 
He fits or ſtands naked, while a ſervant wraps him 
up in a ſheet dipped in cold water, and continues 


in this ſome twenty or thirty minutes every morning 


winter and ſummer; and in return, enjoys the moſt 
uninterrupted ſtate of health. 


But, 


0 0 


But, tuch as have not been early or long ateuſ. 
Werz to this familiar uſe of pen muſt ___ ” 
courſe to it with caution. 

1. Care muſt be taken, that the FO 2: be free 
and found ; void of ek inſlamiatung or 
exulceration. 591 lin 

2. That there de not too great a fulneſs, i in the 
firſt or ſecond paſſages. In either of which. caſes, 
er evacuation, by bleeding, vomiting or purging, 

s the exigency of the caſe, and the circumſtances 


wof the patient, may require, ſhould precede: the uſe 


of cold bathing. 
3. The times for bathing are when the fn | 
ind: inteſtinal channel and the bladder are moſt 
empty: as in a morning, ſoon after the natural diſ- 
charges are made. | 
4. The propereſt ſeaſon for cold bathing in gene- | 
ral, I take to be the colder ſeaſons, not the hot, 
which are too frequently recommended. Its effects 
depend upon the conſtitution of the patient. It 
warms the ſanguine and robuſt, and in ſuch, promotes 
perſpiration. The phlegmatic and weak, it cools, and 
obſtructs their perſpiration . But, in ſuch very deli- 
cate conſtitutions, as cannot bear the ſhock of extreme 
cold, care is to be taken to attemperate the coldneſs 


of the water to their particular caſe and conſtitution; 


or, after beginning in the warmer weather, continue 
the bathing to, or through the cold ſeaſon, as the na- 
ture and neceſſity of the caſe may require. | 
5. No perſon is to ſtay in the cold water till it 
benumbs or thoroughly chills him. And, as cold 
bathing is in general intended as a ſtrengthener, the 


water by its coldneſs and preſſure bringing on an 


univerſal contraction of the ſolids: this intention 


2 SANcToR1is de aere et aquis, Aph. I. Aer frigidus et la- 
vacra frigida corpora robuſta calefaciunt, eaque, auferendo ſuper- 
fluum, reddunt leviora. Debilia refrigerant, eaque, vincendo ca- 
lorem, ponderofiora eficiunt. 

E | muſt 
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muſt be fruſtrated by tarrying long in the water; 
for, then it becomes capable of reſolving and relax- 
ing theſe fibres, which it is employed to brace up 
and ſtrengthen. 1 
6. Cold, as well as hot bathing, is beſt admi- 
niſtered in a diſcumbent poſture, as that in which 
all parts of the body are leſt in motion, or moſt at 
reſt: For, then the action of the water is moſt equal 
and univerſal; always obſerving that the head be not 
the laſt part immerged. | | 
The tender and delicate ſhould be forbidden to move 
or ſpeak much, whileſt they remane in the water 
becauſe moving the organs of breathing or ſpeech, 
or any of the limbs, whileſt under the additional 
reſſure of the water, may greatly diſtreſs and in- 
jure feeble parts. Thoſe, whoſe limbs or fingers 
are apt to be contracted, ſtiffened or benumbed 
by the cold bath, ſhould not perſevere in the uſe 
ol it. 
Then the coldneſs of the water may be occa- 
ſionally increaſed at any time by the addition of 
divers ſalts, which ſerve at the ſame time to increaſe 
its weight and preſſure. - $28: 
All volatile alcaline falts -increaſe the cold of 
water; whereas the fixed alcalies cauſe the contrary 
effect. 5 | N 
The vitriolic ſalts ſlightly increaſe the cold of 
water, alum a little more, borax, more than alum, 
common ſalt more than borax, common nitre more 
than ſalt, and ſalt ammoniac moſt of all. 
The proportions, the chief of theſe bear to one 


another, as ſet down by M. Van MusschENBROEK “, 
ſtands thus; 


* In Addit. Tranſlat. Act. Acad, del Cimento. 
1. Roch 


bt | 
1. Roch alum e caufed no ſenſible 


two drachms added to two ſ change upon 'mix- 


ounces of water, each of the > ture, but in about 
degrees of heat of 44 by the half an hour fell to 
Thermometer, 434. 


2. Borax dried and powder- 15 1 cauſed 2 fegt 


lible change by fall- 
28 to 43. 


ed, two drachms added to one 
ounce and a half of water, 
each of 45 dug. of heat. 

3. Sea'lalt dried and water 
of the ſame r e and 
in like quantity. 

4. Common nitre or falt 8585 changed as 


fell from 45 to 41 
upon mixture. 


peter, in like proportion and (the nitre diſſolved, 
of the ſame temperament, till it fell from 4 5 


Salt ammoniac and fe | 
in like proportions and of te fell from 45 to 27. 
ſame temperament, 

Thus may cold baths be medicated; their coldneſs, 
and with that, their weight and preſſure increaſed, 
and other qualities changed according to the inten- 
tions of the judicious phyſician, 

The vitriols, which are metals, chiefly iron nad 
copper, diſſolved in the univerſal acid, and verdi- 
griſe, which is copper corroded by a vegetable fer- 
mented acid; all increaſe, in ſome degree, the cold- 


neſs of water upon mixture. But, we muſt take 


care to avoid the common error of imagining, that 
waters impregnated with theſe or any other ſalts, are 
always to be found cold 1n proportion to the degree 
of ſaturation: For, theſe and all ſuch like ſolutions 
muſt come to the temperature of the atmoſphere, 
or veſſel, in which they ſtand, So that, though © 
the cold of water be ſenſibly increaſed upon adding 

theſe ſalts till they be diſſolved; yet, the coldneſs 


ſenſibly decreaſes, in proportion to the warmth of 


the air, as ſoon as the ſolution is completed; after 
E 2 which, 


45 7 
which; the heat or cold of the water will depend 
upon other accidents, as before obſerved. 
Fhe judicious will alſo be cautious in he ſoil 
waters, thus ;diverily impregnated , as their effects 
upon the ſolids and fluids muſt be very" CO 
from. that of ſumple water. 


II. of Temperate, We arm and Hot Baths.” 


© The antients, whoſe experience taught them the 

s and virtues of baths in general, were moſt 
exact in the diviſions and diſtin Aions of them, as 
well as in the manner of uſing them. In a regular 
well conſtituted bath, there were all the convenien- 
cies for ſoftening and cleanſing the ſkin and its pores, 
by ſweating; by hot and cold immerſion, waſhing 
and bathing; by inunction, friction, &c. 

An antient bath conſiſted of four Pripeipa parts, 
by ſome called the houſes or chambers. 

1. The firſt. was a kind of ſtove, known to the 
Sinks by the names of , Hypocauſton, 
erna, Promalatterion, to the Latins, by the 
appellations of Laconicum, and Aﬀa *. This was 
compoſed of three cloſe chambers, of convenient 
ſizes, contiguous to each other, all brought to dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, by means of ſtoves properly 
placed. In the firſt of theſe, the air was but tem- 
perately warmed; in the ſecond, it was rendered 


tepid, or more warm; and in the * it was 
"heated. 


* Through theſe ſtoves, or ſome one or more of 


them, every perſon went into the. warm, humid, 
"I; W _— the violent _— that muſt 


mean 
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© As our nl author highly diſa pproved of the modern 
ſtoves, ſuch as are to be met with in the common hummums or 
bagnios, he never would allow that the ſtove of the antients bore 
* the leaſt ſimilitude to them; in the antient ove he conceived 
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attend going from cold air into warm water, which 
appears or feels hot, in proportion as the body is 
before cooled. Here, the change was gradual, 
inſenſible and agreeable to the whole oeconomy. 
In theſe ſtoves, the body was by ſlow and almoſt 
imperceptable degrees warmed; the humors 
liquified ; the pores and ducts rendered free and 
open; and perſpiration promoted to the wiſhed for 
Oint. ä „ 
20% The ſecond was contiguous to the firſt and 
compoſed of a chamber of a convenient fize, in 
which were three large ciſterns. of water of different 
degrees of heat, The firſt, of a blood warmth, 
the ſecond, warmer, the third, as hot as could be 
borne. This was called, by the Greeks, dige, 
Apodyterion, and Su, Periaterion; by the 
Latins, Tepidarium, and Calidarium ; though theſe 
appellations were by fome beſtowed cn the firſt part 
of the bath, where the bathers undreſſed. Into one 


or other of theſe, the patients was conducted from 
one or other of the ſtoves, as the nature of his caſe, 
and circumſtances directed. For this, the ſtove was 


juſtly look ed upon as a proper, the true prepara- 
tory. In this, the hardened, contracted or rigid 


were performed all their dry fumigations, where. the patient was 
rubbed and prepared for the bath, in a ſmall apartment, ſtrongly 


imptegnated with the vapor of ſome greatiul gum or aromatic 


eſſence, ſprinkled on a red hot pan or iton, by which the room 
was moderately heated. Whereas, our preſent ſtoves are heated 
by fire, conveyed by flews: Conſequently the brick, plaiſter, 
and tiles, with which they are built, emit a dry, ſulphurous, ſuf- 
focating vapor ; in which the patients are kept until they nearly 
expire, from whence if they happen to eſcape, they are notwith- 
ſtanding loaded with this poi ſonous effluyia, and put into the warm 
water bath, which, even then, were it properly regulated by a 
juſt degree of heat, might extract or dilute theſe noſous vapors, 
taken in at*he pores in this relaxed ſtate; but it rarely happens 


in ſuch places, that either their ſtove (which by the way is the 
moſt diabolical place a human being can be put into) or bath, is 


biought to any fix't degree of heat; the u:moſt degree of heat 

which the patient can endute in either, without the leaſt conſi- 

Ceraticn of his caſe, feems to be their general ſtancard, -* 
fibres 
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1 
fibres were ſoftened and relaxed; the humors 
diluted and molified ; obſtructions refolved, pores 
and other paſſages opened; pains and rigors 
aſſuaged; and reſt procured. 

Care was taken, that the ciſterns or baths were 
Jarge enough, not onely to contain a body in the 
proper poſture at eaſe, but to admit it to move with 
freedom: For, though almoſt all motion, eſpecially 
all exertions of the cheſt and lungs were prohibited, 
to the tender and weak eſpecially ; yet, it was ra- 
tionally judged expedient, they ſhould not be cram- 
ped for room, nor in the quantity of water, on which 
much depends in many caſes. The public baths 
were made large enough to take in numbers at once. 

3. The third part of the antient complete bath 
was another chamber conſtructed like the ſecond, 
contiguous thereto, and furniſhed, like that, with 
three ciſterns or baths, containing ſeverally, water of 
different temperatures. The firſt contained water 
moderately warm, the ſecond, tepid, or ſlightly 
warm, and the third cold water. This was called, 
Frigidarium, the cooler, or cold bath. 

Thus did the antients furniſh themſelves with 
means to alter their habits of body, by air of dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, by water of different de- 
grees of heat and of cold. They prepared their pa- 
tient for the degree of warmth in the water, they 
judged neceſſary for his health, by an appropriate de- 
gree of heat in the Hypocauſton or Stove, and as the 
tranſition from the cold air, to hot water, was render- 
ed eaſy, familiar and agreeable, by the different de- 
grees of heat in the ſtoves firſt, and then in the 
Tepidarium and Calidarium; ſo the ſhock to be 
dreaded from the admiſſion of cold air upon a body 
juſt come out of an hot bath, was effectually obvi- 
ated, by the third part of the bath, the Frigidarium 
or cooler ; where the patient was gradually cooled, 
in two baths, the one cooler than the other, before 
he was immerged in the cold bath, which was cal- 
culated to brace up the relaxed fibres, to conſtringe 
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the pores to their natural diameters, and to concen- 
trate and retain the native and acquired heat. By 
which, catching cold and all ſuch like accidents muſt 
have been happily prevented “. 


4 Finally, the fourth part of the anticnt bath 
was the dreſſing chamber. This lay contiguous to 
the ſecond and third. It was a cloſe, convenient 
room in which the Bathers were dried and cleanſed, 
had their ſkins ſcraped and rubbed, with proper ſcrap- 
ers, fleſh-bruſhes, and * coarſe woollen cloaths, and 
anointed with fit oils or unguents, to keep the ſkin 
ſoft and prevent the waſte of ſtrength by exceſlive 
tranſpiration. After which they dreſſed themſelves 
in it. | | 

Thus, were the antient Greeks and Romans pro- 
vided with the molt ſimple, eaſy, natural, and agree- 
able method of preſerving preſent and re-cſtabliſh- 
ing loſſed healih, by the different management and 
application of that moſt noble, but, with us, de- 
ſpiſed and neglected remedy, common water. And 
whoever conſiders, beſides the neatneſs and elegancy 


/ 


© Such regular gradations of heat and cold appear beft in theory, 
here are three ſtoves and; three baths all of different degrees of 
warmth, and three more [baths all of different degrees of cold- 
neſs, to make up the courſe of one regular bath. Now the an- 
tients who habituated themſelves to the conſtant uſe of warm 
bathing, even when in the moſt perfect flate of health, might not 
only be able to go through thele ſeveral changes, but find an 
agreeable variety in them. But in theſe countries where few are 
ſent to the baths but the helpleſs and valetudenatiar, who would 
nearly, if not in fome caſes altogether expire, before they could 
go through the ſeveral gradations of heat and cold, the caſe ts 
quite changed, nor is it probable, that the robuſt and healthful, 
ſeveral of whom, (either from the moll. pleaſant and healthful 
amuſement, 'or the moſt luxurious refreſhment, begin now to 
frequent the baths) would chooſe to go through ſuch a variety 
of baths ; therefore, whatever deference our author pays in other 
reſpects to the antients, he prefered the ſyſtem adopted at the 
Dublin baths as beſt ſuited to this climate and people, for without 
diſturbing, in the leaſt, our bather, we can by our vapor or fluid, 
tura cocks, render our baths: hotter or colder, or bring them to 
the moſt minute point of a fix'd degree of heat or coldneſs. 


\ 8 _; 


tne raſh and indiſcriminate application of them. 


(49) 1.5 
of keeping the ſkin ſweet and clean, che great neceſſity 
of keeping up thoſe great and moſt important dif: 
charges, that muſt conſtantly, in an healthful ſtate, 
tranſpire by the pores of the ſkin, the ſuppreſſion 
or obſtruction of which lays a foundation for the 
worft diſeaſes incident to man; muſt lament the 
ſhameful diſuſe of bathing, hot and cold, that pre. 
vales in our days. V 
Though the antients were thus wiſely furniſhed 
with the neceſſary variety of baths under one roof; 
we are not to ſuſpect, that every patient was obliged 
to go through a courſe of all the ſtoves and all the 
baths at once: No; they were calculated for the 
variety of caſes, conſtitutions, and different ſea- 
ſons of the year, that occur; and rhe patients, accord- 
ing to their reſpective circumſtances, were directed 
to uſe the one or the other, as it proved moſt expe- 
dient and requifite, Thus, cold and phlegmatic ha- 
bits were deſtined to the hot ſtove chiefly ; and occa- 
fionally, to the hot bath; dry and hot temperaments, 
to the tepid ſtove and warm bath; the ſoft and lax 
fibre to the cold bath, and ſo forth; For, as the 
ſtoves hated and dried in different degrees, they could 
onely be ſerviceable in thoſe caſes, where heating andi 
drying were the curative indications. Thus. they be- 
came fit for the cold and phlegmatic habit, in anaſar- 

cons, oedematous and hydropic caſes ; whileſt they 

became Improper for the hot and dry temperament, 

whether in a natural, healthful, or a morbid ſtate, 

where moiſtening and ſoftening were the onely indica- 

tions: For theſe like conſtitutions, the ſecond part of 
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the bath, and likewiſe the third were moſt proper; 


whileſt they muſt have been totally unfit for cold and 
moiſt habi:s. But, the fourth part was more or lels 
neceſſary to all, that required any of the others, 
either for cleanſing, rubbing or anointing the ſkin, or 
for drefling in. | | 

The wiſe practitioners among the antients cau- 
tioned all that were to uſe any of theſe baths againſt 


They 


- RE? 

They ſtrictly forbad them to all plethoric, groſs or 
full perſons, before due evacuations. Becauſe, the 
rarefaction of the redundant juices by heat, dry or 
moiſt, and the ſudden and violent impulſes made up- 
on them by the cold bath were alike dangerous and 
deſtructive; till the fulneſs was by proper means a- 
bated,and the humors had full ſcope to circulate freely 
allowed them. They were alſo forbidden to go into 
the Baths with their ſtomachs or lower inteſtines 
charged with food or excrements ; leaft crudities 
might be impelled from the firſt into the ſecond paſ- 
ſages, and thereby obſtructions or inflammations form- 


ed, Perſons with weak or obſtructed bowels were 


alſo prohibited the uſe of baths; leaſt a flux of hu- 
mors might be invited or propelled to the debilitated 
bowel, by the hot or the cold bath. And for the like 
reaſon, that perſons uſing the cold bath were directed 
to immerge the head, with or before the reſt of the 
body; ſo, thoſe, who were to uſe the warm bath, 
were cautioned not to dip the head in the warm wa- 
ter; for fear of over-heating, relaxing or repleniſh- 
ing the brain : For, omitfing to immerge the head 
with the body; in the cold bath, or immerging it in 
the hot, muſt alike ſubject it to an influx of humors, 


which, in moſt caſes, may prove detrimental, if 


not deſt ructive. 5 $I 

As the cold bath may be medicated with various 
minerals, ſo may the hot be impregnated with an 
infinite variety of bodies from the mineral vegetable 
or animal creations. Thoſe medicated with minerals, 
are either natural or arteficial. The natural hot baths 
are called Thermae, and are either ſimple or medi- 
cated, The ſimple are ſuch as conſiſt of pure water, 
whether meteoric or terreſtrial, heated in its paſſage 
through the earth. Of this kind are the Baths of 


Pfeffer, Schwaldſhadt, Toeplitz or Toepliz, in Ger- 


many, Schlangenbaden and Hirſchbergen, in Sileſia, 
and divers others, which equal the pureſt rain water 
in levity and ſimplicity, and whoſe extraordinary 

virtues 


( 42 ) 
virtues are onely to be aſcribed to the purity of the 
waters, &c. The medicated natural Baths are ſuch 
as are charged with ſalts ofwdifferent kinds, with 
ſulphur, with earths, with metals, and other mine- 
rals. As the waters of Bath and Briſtol, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, of Aken or Aix la chapelle, of Borſet, and 
Chaud-fontaine, in Germany, of the Caroline Baths, 
in Hungary, and others, of which apart in their 
proper places. ad: 

The arteficial medicated Baths are ſuch, as are 
charged by art with various ſalts, ſulphur, &c. ac- 
cording to the intention of the preſcriber. Baths, 
medicated with vegetable or animal bodies, are al- 
ways arteficial. Of theſe, there may be an extreme 
variety of different intentions; as emollient or re- 
| laxing, tonic or aſtringent, &c. All warm baths 
may and ſhould be rendered grateful to the patient 
by the addition of ſome aromatic plant, flower, ſeed, 
or other vegetable ſubſtance, appropriate to the caſe; 
though the great ſtreſs is to be layed on the ſimple 
water alone, to which I ſhall confine what I have 
further to offer on the uſe of warm water, topically 
appliedz in the relief of internal, as well as external 
diſorders. | 
In order to judge the better of the uſes and effi- 
cacy of warm baths in the relief of various diſtem- 
pers, incident to mankind, let us firſt conſider the 
mechanical operation of water upon the animal ſolids 

and fluids, agreeable to the nature and properties of 
ſimple water, as before layed down. 

We have already endeavored to explane the opera- 
tion of cold water; part of which is to be taken 
into the eſtimate of the action of warm; to wit, its 
gravity; though this be decreaſed ſenſibly, volume 
for volume conſidered, in proportion as the water 
recedes from cold to hot. The other qualities, in 
which the effects of warm water are different from 
thoſe of cold, ariſe by accident from the heat, which 
produces a contrary effect from cold. , 

; t 
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It has been already obſerved, that folid and fluid 
bodies are condenſed by cold, and' expanded and 
rarefied by heat. Hence, the animal fibres, which 
upon immerſion in cold water, are conſtringed and 
contracted; in warm water, are ſoftened and relaxed. 


And the animal juices or fluids, which are condenſed 


and propelled from the circumference towards the 
center, in cold bathing, are rarefied in proportion 
to the heat, invited from the center to the circum- 
ference, where the veſſels, by being relaxed, have 
their diameters enlarged, and therefore more 
readily yield to the influx and rarefaction of the 
humors. The mean while, the pores are freed from 
all foulneſs, ſoluble, or capable of dilution in pure 
water ; which the natural diſcharges by theſe' ducts. 
are. And, by the rarefaction of the blood and 
the extraordinary dilatation of the heart and the 
blood veſſels, the pulſe is raiſed, the circulation be- 


comes more vigorous, the heat conſequently increaf- 


ed, the ſurface of the body grows red, and the pores 
of the ſkin diſcharge their contents, with freedom 


and eaſe, 


To this, add the gravity of the water, wtf ſhe 
extreme ſubtility or tenuity of its parts, and it will 
be eaſy to conceive what effects it muſt produce 
upon an animal body immerged or bathed therein. 
The blood, more than ordinary, heated from with- 
out, may be ſuppoſed moſt powerfully. invited to- 
wards the parts moſt heated and relaxed. But then, 
the preſſure of the water, which is calculated by 
geometricians to be eight hundred times heavier 
than air, balances, in ſome meaſure, the rarefying 
power, and forces the blood back again towards 
the center, that is, into the great bowels and veſſels, 
whileſt it dilutes the whole maſs, by the intromiſſion 
of ſome of its ſubtileſt parts by the inſorbent pores. 
Hence, the inteſtine motion of the conſtituent parts 
of the blood is conſiderably increaſed, by which its 
viſſidity is broken and reſolved; obſtructions in ge- 

F 2 neral, 
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neral, from that cauſe, are removed, and the ſecre- 
tions and excretions properly promoted. 


From theſe mechanical and demonſtrable effecis 
of warm water, by its heat expanding the ſolids 


and rarefying the juices, by its gravity compreſſing 


the external veſſels, and thereby forcing the blood, 
in them heated and rarefied, into the heart, lungs, 
brain and other bowels, or into the larger internal 
veſſels; the evils produced by too hot, and the ge- 
neral unadviſed or ill-judged uſe of warm baths, are 
eaſily accounted for, and from them, judicious, 
practical inferences and cautions may be drawn. 

There is nothing of greater importance to the 
patient, for. whom warm bathing is found proper, 
nor in which the honor of the perſcriber of this 
bathing is more concerned, than the aſcertaining 
the fit times and ſeaſons, the regulating and pre- 


paring the ſtate and temperament of the body, for 
bathing ; the determining the kind of bath, and its“ 


temperature .preciſely, together with the ſpace of 
time neceſlary for tarrying in the bath, with due ac- 
cCuracy. 5 | 
Without the ſtrifteſt obſervance of theſe cautions, 
miſchiefs infinite muſt enſue. Thus, we find unfit 
ſubjects, or the beſt prepared, upon going into ill- 
regulated baths, or tarrying too long in them, at- 
tacked with head-aches, even to a frenzy ; with 
anxiety and palpitation of the heart, with faintings 
and ſwoonings, &c. Theſe complaints, or ſome of 
them, are always likely to attend ſoft, delicate con- 
ſtitutions, with relaxed fibres; eſpecially, if the 
bath be too hot. Such as are ſanguine and groſs, 
with the inteſtines and other bowels full, muſt be 
liable to obſtructions, inflammations, fevers, con- 
tinual or intermittent, with variety of other diſor- 
ders depending upon the particular circumſtances of 
the health and habit of body, upon the ſeaſons of 
the year and the nature and temperature of the wa- 
ter. The more 'compound the water is, eſpecially 
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with aſtringent, ſtyptie or abſorbent matters, ſuch ag 
alum, vitriols or earths, which conſtringe, coſtipate 
or clogg the pores; the more ſubject will the pa- 
tients be to fevers. An obſervation, which ſhould 
make men moſt cautious in the uſe of baths, whoſe. 
waters are loaded with any of theſe mineral matters z 
as the Caroline Baths in Hungary, ours in Somerſet- 
ſhire, thoſe of Borſet near Aken, and the like. 
Hence, every judicious perſon will with me con- 
clude, that the ſofteſt, lighteſt, pureſt water, ag 
it is the beſt for all the purpoſes of the oeconomy. 
of life; ſo is it alſo-preferable to all others for warm 
baths ; except, where the additional force of a ſubtil, 
mineral ſpirit, of ſubtiliſed ſulphur or its elements, 
or ſome alcaline or other reſolvent and deterſive ſalt, 


ſuch as are found in the natural Thermae, or may be 


occaſionally added in factitious baths, may be judg- 
ed expedient for particular purpoſes and in extraor- 
dinary emergencies : For, whatſoever is found ca- 
pable of obſtructing the firſt and great intention of 
warm bathing, ſoftening and relaxing the fibres in ge- 
neral, particularly thoſe of the ſkin, and its pores, 
which are cleanſed and opened thereby, and prepared 
to yield their contents by ſweat and tranſpiration; 
whatever, I ſay, is found repugnant to theſe inten- 
tions, renders warm bathing of none effect, if not 
perilous. This is eafily conceived, upon conſidering 
ſome of the infinite variety of evils, that neceſſarily 
attend the obſtructing the pores at any time and in 
any manner; eſpecially, at ſuch times, as the blood 
is greatly heated. Thus, the common diaphoretic 
or ſweating, medicines prove injurious and often de- 
ſtructive, by their heating the blood, when the pores 
are not diſpoſed to, open and yield their contents. 


Hot or warm bathing muſt heat and rarefy the juices, . 


as well as expand the ſolids. The pores muſt at this 
time be greatly diſtended or relaxed; and conſe- 
quently, if the water be charged with aſtringent 

drying, terene bodies, the pores may be ſo clogged 
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and obſtructed therewith, as to counteract the warm- 
ing and ſoftening quality of the bath, and thereby 
prove of extreme evil conſequences. n 

Though bathing may, at firſt ſight, be looked 
upon, as in ſtrictneſs it is, a topical application; 
et, as no topical medicine can be ſo circum- 
{cribed in its operation, as to affect the outward: 
parts, to which it is immediately applied, andy: 
ſo none outward application more ſenſibly affects the 
internal parts, even the univerſal frame, than warm 
bathing. And when we come to conſider the vaſt 
variety of internal, as well as external maladies, for 
which this moſt ſimple, yet powerful application, 
has been found an approved remedy, from the ear- 
heft ages of the healing art; we ſhall find, that all 
our modern boaſted improvements in anotomy and 
phyſiology, and in the mechanical accounting for the 
operations of medicines, will appear in judgment 
againſt us, and reproach us for our ſhameful neglect 
of one of the moſt effectual remedies, with which 
bountiful nature or human art has furniſhed indigent” 
mortals. 441. 8612 pH 41 
The general eſtimation and uſes of warm water, a- 
mong the antients, may be conceived from the autho- 
rity of the 6REAT FATHER of the medical art; who 
in his aphoriſms tells us, that warm water ſoftens 
the ſkin, attenuates the humors, aſſuages pain, miti- 
gates rigors or contractions, convulſions and diſtenſi- 


ons of the nerves, or contractions of the tendons, and 
cures diſorders of the head . 42, e140 af {60 

This grave authority is followed by that of Ax f- 
STOTEL, ViTRUy1vs, PLINivus, CARDANUS, GALEN, 
ARETAEUs, TRALLIANUSs, CelsUs, PLATERUS, 
Ps. Al ixus and many others, to which the great 
HoyeMan® adds no ſmall weight. Beſides, every 


2 Calidum, ſeu Therma, cutim, emollit, attenuat, dolores tol- 
lit, rigores, convulſiones, nervorum diſtentiones mitigat, capitis 
gravitatem ſolvit, &c. HirrocxAr. ſect. v. aphor. 22. 2 

> De balneor. aquz dulcis uſu in affect. internis. 


man 
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man of ſenſe and judgment approves it; yet, to otif 
hardly delible reproach, the jokes of the ignorant 
vulgar, who deſpiſe every thing common or known, 
and who are to be fed upon ſecrets and myſteries ; or 
the idle ſneers of an humorous ſatyriſt, are enough to 
exclude it the book of modes, and of courſe, to caſt 
it totally out of practice. 1 4; 
Let it be r taſk to ſtem this torrent, 
and ſtrive to oppoſe ſuch of the potent living practici- 


- oners, as have run into this ſhameful neglect of the 


beſt of remedies, with common reaſon, not the far- 
cical faſhion, that has long disfigured the fair face of 
phyſic. In this unequal conteſt, I ſhall be allowed to 

take to my ſeconds ſome of thofe illuſtrious dead, 
Whoſe works have made them immortal, however 
their precepts and example, in this inſtance, come to 
be neglected in our days, . 

From the mollifying and relaxing power of warm 
water, mentioned in the late cited aphoriſm, toge- 
ther with its quality of diluting, attenuating, and 
rarefying the juices; its extraordinary efficacy in aſ- 
ſuaging the pains of inflammations, in reſolving and 
relieving diſtentions, contractions, ſpaſms and con- 
vulſions, in warming and invigorating cold, emaciated 
and paralytic limbs, is derived. 

Many and innumerable are the ſervices, that warm 
water, outwardly applied, may effect in various diſ- 
orders and diſtreſſes of the human body. | | 

In hard and difficult child- bearing labors, where 
from the extraotdinary ſize of the infant or the inor- 
dinate conſtriction or rigidity of the parts, when men 
have recourſe to the moſt violent meaſures, ſuch as 
threaten the deſtruction of both infant and mother; 
warm bathing might ſo ſoften and relax the fibres, as 
to bring the moſt ſpeedy relief to both. Had due re- 
gard been payed to this moſt ſafe and rational prac- 
tice, there would be leſs occaſion for horrible inſtru- 
ments, or the herculean ſtrength, now aſſerted to be 
neceſſary, and there would be fewer dreadful diſaſ- 

| | ters, 
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and relaxed, the diameters of the veſſels inlarged, and 
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ters, than we daily ' ſee or hear of, in the modern 


maſculine practice of midwifery. n 
The like eaſy ſuccor might be afforded in the ſup- 
preſſion of urine, or in that of the menſtrual or habi- 
tual hemorhoidal diſcharges, when ſuch ariſe from an 
undue tention or conſtriction of the parts, or a viſci- 
dity of the juices. Warm bathing ſo ſoftens and re- 


laxes the fibres, as to inlarge the diameters of the 
veſſels; and while it dilutes and attenuates the juices. 


by its preſſure upon the external parts, it promotes 
the propulſion of noxious matters by the proper e- 
munctories. For all theſe like caſes, univerſal bath- 
ing is not neceſſary; the half bath, otherwiſe called, 
Encathiſma, Inſeſſio and Semicupium, is ſufficient ; 
in which the patient fits up to the navel or region of 
the ſtomach in warm water, the ſuperior parts being 
kept dry and covered. $4 

There is another kind of partial bathing celebrated 
for its great efficacy in the relief of heavy and acute 
pains of the head, inflammations of the eyes, dry 
and convulfive coughs and aſthmas, hypochondriac 


and hyſteric tnelancholy, palpitation of the heart, 


cholic, &c. by the beſt praQticioners, antient and 


modern. I mean the Pediluvium or Lavipedium, the 


I. the feet in warm water ; by which the pores 
e extremities are opened, the fibres ſoftened 


a flux of humors invited or derived to theſe extremi- 
ties, to the relief of the more noble parts oppreſſed. 


Vet, this admirable method of practice, which has its 


foundation in true phyſical reaſoning, and is confirm- 
ed by the experience of ages, is now more frequently 
abuſed by old women and nurſes, than recommended 
by regular phyſicians ! 
But, the greateſt efficacy of warm bathing is found 
in violent conſtriction or coſtipation of the pores of 
the ſkin or the excretory duQts and paſſages, attended 
with contractions, diſtentions, ſpaſms and convulſions, 

with extreme pain, 9 
n 


1 W414 

Ia theſe caſes, warm, water brings the ſpeedieſt re- 
5 and that for the follow ing among many obvious 
reaſons. 

The ſkin, as has been before obſerved, is the cams 
mon integument or covering of the whole body. It 
may be looked upon, as the common emunctory: 
For, we can conceive no webb, that has more per- 
forations or pores, than the human ſkin. Through 
theſe, there 1s a conſtant uninterrupted charge, 
which ſurpaſſes in quantity all the other diſcharges of 
the body, and on the regular performance of Fhich 
the bealth of men does eſpecially depend. This diſ- 
charge, in the moſt. healthful ſtate, is of a greaſy, 
clammy nature z liable, it not frequently rubbed. or 
waſhed off, to cauſe itchings, eruptions, excoriati- 
ons, to ſtench and putrefaction, and to clogging and 
obſtcucting the excretory ducts or pores; which are 
ſo many common ſewers to a city, to carry off tedun- 
dant humors, which retained, myſt turn 10 putiid 
Slch and naſtinels, 
Tze worſt. diſorders, incident 4p man. . derive 
their origine from the 1. cauſes 30 wit, gbſtrate 
ed perſpiration. Our firſt care then ſhould de 80 
preſerve this diſcharge in due dee Fg or W Fee 
Kore it, when by any means ſuppt | 

This, in many caſes, is feaually gone by 
the rational uſe of warm bathing z by hieb the di- 
charge is kept up, the ſuppreſſion removed or gh,“ 
2 2 We the train of enn attending the ſups 
preſſion, cured or prevented. .. 

The operation of warm water, in didn 
caſes, may be agcounted for, from what bas hepn al- 
ready ſayed, particularly in, Zug en of the ature 
and properties of water: It muſt diſſolve and wal 
away the perſpirable matter, and thereby temaye 
the obſtructions of the pores; it muſt ſoften and re- 
lax the fibres, dilute and thin the fluids; promote a 
free and regular circulation of the blood, wnereaſe-its 
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( 50 ) 
motion; and promote the ſecretions and excretions, 
in which the cure of theſe diſorders conſiſts, 
As there is nothing more conducive to the health 
of man, than the keeping up this diſcharge, whoſe 
retention is found ſo noxious; the great and remarka- 
ble efficacy of warm bathing in promoting it, and 
theteby preferving or bringing about the moſt ſaluta- 
ry depuration” of the juices, will appear from conſi- 
dering the effects it produces in ſundry diſtempers a- 
riſing from a morbid ſtate of the juices and the ſup- 
preſſion of the cutaneous diſcharges. {SOT 
Many chronic and moſt acute diſeaſes are brought 
on or aggravated by obſtructed perſpiration : Nor can 
any of them be effectually cured, without reſtoring 
this moſt neceſſary diſcharge. | I; 
la moſt Fevers, the antients had recourſe to warm 
bathing, But moſt eſpecially in the intermittent, in 
which they preſcribed them, eſpecially in the inter- 
Vals, and upon the decline of the paroxyſm. The 
reaſon for this ſalutary praQice, which is authoriſed 
by HieeockaTes GALEN and CEisus, may well be 
collected from what has been before ſayed; as the 
Juices are found viſcid and ſizy, the circulation lan- 
guid, and the perſpiration ſuppreſſed or obſtructed. 
In burning and continual fevers, warm bathing 
was recommended, once and in the beginning of the 
aceeſs, by ſome of the beſt practicioners among the 
ancient Greeks. „ <1, 0 619 
The Egyptians uſed the like practice: For, we 
are told, that the uſe of warm bathing was common 
and familiar to that people in all fevers, whether ar- 
dent, putrid, continual or intermittant; with excep- 
tion to the peſtilential onely: but, not ſo much upon 
che chmmencement, as towards the decline of the 
n 11-9168) | . 812 
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Ta ALLIAN greatly recommend wart bsthing 
in tertian fevers; eſpecially in hot and dry habits of 
body, and before the concodtion- ofthe morhid n 
mors is performed. e #10" 

- GALEN recommends it allo in the. ies colenand 
upon the ſame conditions; and ſays, that it cannot 
annoy, if it be adminiſtered twice a day)yx. 

Cersus is of the ſame opinion; but tecom- 
wende the . * firſt mah fever: inet. 
mits d Gt Aly 

even AN / confirms 'this method; — pracliess ofo 
pecially after clearing the firſt paſſages by aperitive. 
ſaline medicines; wiſely and juſtly. judging, that 
the morbific, febrile matter can not fo effeQually 
be diſcharged by any other anmutig bh by the 
pores of the ſkin? * 3.0 LS - 45%; 
>:PLATERUS uſed warm bathivg./ wig. end ia 
quar tan levers. on he days NAY preceding 
bebkd!.: 2 R „t e , fro? 
But, dhe Father WI phyſie! inculoates this ſage eau · 
tion that bathing be not performed 1 in the acceſs, or 

during the paroxyſm E. 44-53 W773 2 1 3711 101 

The uſe and reaſon. of a practice, thus ſupported 
by the beſt authorities, muſt be evident to every 
man endued with common. ſenſe. and a comepetent 
Judgment in phyſic yet, we. Ne Keys find s 
almoſt quite exploded. 

But, Theſe kinds of acute dilcaſes — not the ones 
ly- maladies, whoſe! malignity is beſt carried. off. by 
the pores of the-ſkin-2,, For warm bathin 2 is ſtill 
found moſt univerſally effecugh. in the relief of .chro- 
nic —— 1 toy! 

Before we come to give inſtances. of OD L hall 
mention one kind of acute diſeaſe, for which bathing 
is found the moſt effectual remedy. I mean that 
moſt dreadful of all r which attends. the bite 
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of mad dogs and other inraged animals, an d is at- 
tended at the ſame time wit an inſatiable thirſt and 
ſuch a dread of water and other liquots, as occaſions 
horrors and convulſions at the bare fight of any of 
them. This ſtage of this moſt horrible and ſhocking 
diſorder is called, the Hydrophobia, or dread of water. 
And for the cure of it, ſudden and unexpected im- 
merſion, and long detention, in cold water has been 
recommended from earlieſt antiquity as the ſole reme- 
dy . After which, the patient was to be rubbed with, 
or immerged i in, warm oil, and then difpoſed to ſwear, 
by covering up cloſe in a "warth d giving rich 
—— and other cordials, in which the cure . 
But, though eold water might well produce this 
effect; yet, it certainly was more likely tb be {| — 
dily and completely performed by Grow water. 
accordingly we are informed by Cersvs, that a per- 
ſon, bit 4 a mad dog, was immediately e 
a bath, where he was bathed and ſweated, as long as 
his firength would admit; leaving the wound open; 
for the freer diſcharge of the malignant mattet. 
Then, as the moſt ſovereign antidete for all poiſon 
they gave him plenty of fich, generons wille. And 
having continued this courſe for three days, they 
judged the patient cured; But, whit ſeems to ebunte · 
nance the warm, in preference to the cold, bath, we 
have from the fame authority: For, Ce rs vs in the 
ſame'book and chapter tells us; that if any diſtreſs to 
à delicate body was apprehended from the cod bath; 
nich ſometimes brought on diſteritivns of the netves 
on convullions, and the deach of the patient; te = 
vent this, he was to be immediately after ehe cc 
bathed in Warm oil. Which ſhe s that warm bath 
ing is more ſafe e than cold. 
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( 33.) 
In confirmation of this practice, Horpwans 
Gites a caſe, communicated by a certain German phy- 
fician, to this effect: A mad wolte ran out of à fo- 
reſt and bit great numbers of unfortunate men in 
the neighbourhood. Many of theſe men died before 
any remedy could be found. At length an illicerate 
boor hit upon an effectual cure. He gave each bit- 
ten perſon a doſe of Venice treacle and the Enel 
— of the dog · roſe, of briar, which is the 
of 4 certain inſet, and after wards put them into a 
moderately warm bath. He continued them there « 
conſiderable time, in order to prepare them to ſweat 
lentifully, and repeted this proceſs for ſeveral days 
ucceſlively, which was at length attended with the de- 
fired ſdeceſs. By which we ſee, the cure of this viru- 
lent fever, as well as that of others, was effected by 
ſoftening and relaxing the ſolids, cleanſing the pores; 
diluting and attenuatiog the juices; inviting ef 
from the centre to the circumference; and cauſing the 
malignity to be thrown off by Ml. 
Wen we conſider the immenſe quantity ef er 
did and offenſive matter, that is calt off by the'pores 
of the ſkin in bathing, we ſhall. ceaſe to wonder at 
the variety of diſt „ as well chronic as Leute, 
which are p remrediex by warm bathing 
There is hardly any human ſkin fs Ge -i 
not to foul a large quantity of wart water; upon 
bathing in it. Anda bath, ones ufed by the cleaneſt 
perſon, is very apt to corrupt and putrify. In bath, 
uſed by ſome perſons, a groſs fat ſubſtance has been 
found afloat, in ſuch quantities, as to be capable of 
being collected like fat upon broth.” Of this kind, 
ſoitie remarkable hiſtories ate given in the Miſcelanea 
turae curioſa. I ſhall here onely i 2857 two b. The 
one, of a woman, who after having tried all other 
remedies in vane for a an in het Joins, at mash 
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had recourſe to warm bathing, by which ſhe was hap- 
pily relieved. And a groſs fatty ſubſtance was always 
found fl ating on the bath. The other, of an hypo- 
chonariac pe ſon, ho upon bathing made the water 
ſmell moſt offenſively, and left a groſs, thick, black 
ſcam-afl at on it.  Theſc daily increated with ſuch a 
degree of acrimony as blittered the bather or atten- 
— hands; dll at length, the diſcharge ceaſing, 
the patient was relieved from his complaints. And 
the celebrated Vol cKAMFHROUS tells us of a woman, 
whom he cured by the ſame means; who diſcharged 


a conſiderable quariity: of thiackind, af itk every day 
in the bath 2. STAN 471 Df! N 747102 ft 
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It is certain, none biber known“ injedioine; could 
ſo effectually bring away this noxious filth, thraugh 
the pores of the ſkin, as warm Water; wherefore, in 
all caſes, where a diſcharge of: that kind is to be pro- 
moted, warm bathing muſt prove the moſt ſafe: and 
effectual remedy. 117; £4 ey vs 115: Ire ent thn em 11 

Gouty and rheumatic paraxylms, are the moſt 

painful and diſtreſsful, when the patient or patts af- 
ecded, do not:ſenſibly perſpixe; and the diſtreſſes ars 
always mitigated-by! gentle ſweating. Nothing ſoones 
off the 4enzion-and-criſpature'of the fibres and 
aſſuages the attendant pain; nothing clean ſes and opens 
the pores and diſpoſes the patient to a mild and gentle 
ſwear, ſo effectually, as warm bathing: Conſequently 
it. well deſeryeichararcention of hoe ini pris 
tentions 1-111 bus 1991109” 07 0: 1 q 
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iforders incident, to human 6 more 
accutely ce 10 thers are none in which Welt ide a 


regulated bathihg g. 6s 4 ester reef tbe as our amiable Auth 


throughout his whale Theory of Bathing, depends much on the 


judgment, and care 90 the preſcriber,, he here calls upon. their, pary 


217 attentlons, with the utmoſt tees of propriety, for cer- 


tainly diſorders ſo dangerouſly critical, cannot be treated with 


too much conſideration, 778 would therefore humbly ſubmit it = 
Ce. E. I . 220 the 


© 55 ) | 
Scorbutic complaints of moſt. kinds are aggra- 
vated, if not induced, by obftructed perſpiration, 
The rational cure of every ſtage of this diſorder, eſ- 


pecially that attended with acute pains in the limbs; 


conſiſts in diſpoſing the humors for diſcharging the 
morbid matter by the pores of the ſkin. This is done 
by dilution with ſimple water, warm bathing, and 
the uſe of acids and other diaphoretics * 

The laſt ſtage of the venereal evil, that moſt 
foul, noiſom and excruciating diſtemper, in warm 
climates, where tranſpiration is moſt free, is much 


leſs noxious and diſtreſsful, than in theſe northern 


regions. In Italy and other countries, where they 
have plenty of natural baths and ſtoves, many men 
keep this diſtemper moderate during their whole 
lives, by a courſe.of warm bathing and- ſweating, 


performed once or twice a year. And it is certain, 


that with us, it is never ſa well cured, as by thoſe 
practicioners, who determine the morbid diſcharges 


the | better judgment of the faculty, whether upon the earlieſt 


indication of a fit, it would not be expedient to have recourſe to 


the half or whole bath, for ſome time, in order to promote per- 


ſpiration, to diſpoſe the pores of the ſkin, to diſcharge the offend- 


ing matter, and whither towards the end of the paroxyſm, they 


nated would not produce the happieſt eitects. 


ought not again to have recourſe to them, and if it would not 
tend much to leſſen the fit, to render it more regular and leſs 
painful ; were the patient in the intervals to make an alternate uſe 
of cold, tepid or hot ſalt water, or vapor bat hs. Sta 


* The method of cure herein preſcribed by our Author, I have 
experienced in various ſtages of this diſtemper, and indeed, joined 


to a proper regimen and medicinal ſweetners of the blood, there 
is no height which this dreadful diſorder has attained to, that will 


not in time ſubmit to this rational mode 'of treatment, and it 


rarely happens that a radical cure is to be effected in any other 


manner; therefore, I would again ſubmit it to the gentlemen of 
the faculty, in all cafes of this fort, but particularly, when the 


ſurface of the ſkip is disfigured by the ouſeing and acrid matter, 


or where it appears in, what is called, the ring, wore, red pim- 
ples or blotches, or the more confirmed ſcaly kind, whether the 


conſtant uſe of the vapor or fluid warm baths, fimple and impreg- 


moſt 
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leſs than a month, all his former complaints rage 


( 56 ) 
pores of the ſkin, by the means of warm 


moſt by the 
baths and ſtoves. Nor, do I believe it can ever be cer- 
tainly cured, but by theſe means, and upon theſe prin- 
ciples. How many wretches do we daily ſee harraſſed 
to diſtraction and almoſt to death, often reduced to the 
worſt hectic ſtate, by long, tedious and violent faliva- 
tions; yet, after a few days reſpite, again tortured with 
the ſame pains and other direful ſymptoms, for which 
they were forced to undergo this moſt ſevere and un- 
natural regimen ? Some of theſe unhappy ſufferers, we 
lee eſcaping from ſome ſordid cell, contentedly hug- 
ing himſelf upon the happineſs of his cure; when, in 


with more than double fury. If ſuch fall into the 
bands of the injudicious, they are again put into an 
other mercurial courſe, in which they rarely meet 


with better ſucceſs ; except, in having an end put to 


all worldly evils by death. How are they then to be 
cyred, before matters are brought to this laſt extre- 


mity? By bathing and ſweating onely; without which, 


the body can never be effectually prepared for a mer- 


_ curial courſe of any kind; nor can that courſe be 


duly completed without cloſing it by frequent bath- 
ings and ſweatings, which are ſometimes properly 
and neceſſarily interpoſed during the courſe. Thus, 
we ſee patients, which after one, two and more ſaliva- 
tions and divers drenches with mercury in various 
other ſhapes, in order to vomit, purgeor ſweat, to little 
or no good effect; upon falling into the hands of the 


judicious, cured by warm bathing, gentle ſweating, 


and the uſe of a few ſweetning, which are all diapho- 
retic medicines. Hence, it appears, that warm bath- 


ing and (ſweating is in itſelf a palliative, if not a ra- 
dical cure for the pox; that it is the beſt preparative 


for a mercurial or other diaphoretic courſe, and that 


.when ſuch a courſe has been puſhed to the utmoſt ex- 


tremity; ſome of the old leaven of this foul diſeaſe 
generally remanes4n the mals of humors, which can 
Ts beſt 


© 7 
beſt be expelled, by the pores of the ſkin; duly diſpoſ- 
ed for ſweating and cleanſed by a proper warm bath *. 

There are no chronic diſorders more rife among 
us, and which, after a certain ſtanding, are more 
rarely relieved 'by medicine, than Hyſteric, Hypo- 
chondriac and Maniac affections. Vet theſe, I ap- 
prehend, may be greatly helped, if not often hap- 
pily cured, by the yudicious application of water in- 
ternally as well as externally. 

The ſufferers under theſe melancholy diensten are 
more or leſs ſubject to indigeſtions, obſtructions of 
the natural diſcharges; not onely by the pores of 
the ſkin, but by the other emunctories; as well as 
to ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual or habitual hemorhoi- 
dal fluxes ;'to an unnatural conſtriction or coſtipation 
of the bowels, of the inteſtinal channel in particular; 
with an interruption of their vermicular motion, 
with ſpaſmodic contractions and convulſions, and in 
time with obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, e 
and meſſenter ic glands. EN 

From the irritation, compreſſion, conſtriction and 
other diſtreſſes, theſe membranous and nervous parts, 
of moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, muſt ſuffer in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the whole nervous ſyſtem muſt ſooner or 
later be affected; every juice muſt — —_ 
function be interrupted, if not ——— | 


„Whether venereal 8 may in ſuch caſes en From 
ſome of the unſubdued leaven, or from i intemperance, colds, &c. 
during a mercurial courſe, I believe is hard to determine with any 
degree of preciſion ; probably in ſome caſes the conſtitution 
may be injured from both.—Yet; 1 verily believe, that the abuſe 
of mercury cauſes many ſymptoms which may be eſteemed vene- 
real by the moſt intelligent praQitioners, and I am alſo of opinion, 
that many of our modern rheumatic complaints and other chronic 
 diſtempers, which commonly fall under the denomination of net- 
vous, are to be attributed to the abuſe. of that noble medicine. 
I haye in the appendix given the caſe No. 4. and I have met with 
ſeveral of a ſimilar nature, from whence I would infer, that a 
"courſe of bathing after a ſaliration ſeems to promiſe. the moſt 
certain method of cure, and the freeing the conſtitution from the 
übeffects of mercuy at the n One. 2169 rien 252 
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H theſe diſtempers commence from thoſe diſor · 
ders in the firſt en and other lower bowels, our 


firſt care ſhould be to reſtore matters to rights in theſe 
And it is clear, that nothing can be thought 
or found ſo effectual in mollifying and relaxing the 
indurated and eriſped fibres, in reſolving the unna- 
tural conſtriction, coſtipation, obſtruction and com- 
preſſion of the inteſtinal: bowels. and glands, and in 
aſſuaging pains, ſpaſms and convulſions in theſe parts, 
as warm water internally taken and externally ap- 
plied in baths or ſemicupia. By theſe, a freer and 
more equal cireulation, with all its confequences, 
are happily reſtored; and the brain, which, was op- 
preſſed by the influx of the whole crude maſs, is re- 
heved by the invitation or derivation of the humors 
towards the belly and lower extremities ; whoſe veſſele, 
in the diſordered ftate, were incapable of receivi 
a due proportion of the blood, eſpecially thoſe of the 
limbs, whoſe veſſels are commonly conſtringed, in 
theſe caſes, by an unnatural coldneſs. AI nn 
In theſe circumſtances, we frequently fee the 
moſt violent pains of the head relieved by a pedi- 
luvium or bathing of the lower extremities in warm 
water: And in the fair fex, when uterine obſtructi- 
ons bring on, with pains in the part firſt affected and 
contiguous bowels, e onvulſions and even epilepſies; 
they are often cured by the judicious uſe of warm 
bathing alone, and can feldom or never be cured 
without it: For, if this be not premiſed, moſt hyſte- 
ric and deobſtruent medicines may not onely frequent- 
ly fail in their effects. but often prove dangerous and 
deſtructive. But, after the fibres of all the ſolids and 
the juices are, as before explained, altered by warm 
bathing; after the lower bowels are relieved from 
their conſtriction and compreſſion, by this means; not 
onely in hiſt eric, but in hypochondriac affections; then, 
not onely all the appropriate afficinal remedies are gi- 
ven with the utmolt ſafety and defired ſucceſs, but 
the mineral waters, particularly the chalibate, ex- 
| 2 | „ 
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arm bmbingy for the: like reaſons,” had long 
been an eſtabliſhed and approved remedy amongſt 
the antients, in all kinds of Mania or Madneſs; he 
in this, as well as other reſpects, it has become ſo 
much neglected by the moderns. 

- TRALLIANUS recommends long and frequent 
warm bathing, eſpecially during: the ſurnintr ſeaſon, 
in melancholy madneſs*. | | 

 AREgTAEUS. adviſes warm baching in the; Gate 
complaints, and upon the like men wan thoſe 
we have layed down”. - . 

Of the ſame opinions are Cxerwvs ae 

and Pos PER ALpinus d. The former of which 
recommends the natural nitrous baths, thoſe eſpeci- 
ally, that are inodorous and inoffenſive to the brain; 
the later recommends univerſal : bathing, but parti- 
cularly, the pumping warm water upon the »coro- 
nal ſuture; by which, he ſays, many were happily 
cured; yet, it is a practice, not quite agteeable to 
the principles, upon which warm bathing nenn 
ral — 1 in diforders of this clafs. 

The diſorderly, conſtringed and obſtructed ſtate 
of the bowels of the lower belly, which cauſe or ag- 
gravate hyſterio, hypochondriac or melancholy, affec- 
tions, are not the only complaints, in theſe —— for 
which warm bathing proves a fovereign remedy: 
For, it is not leſt en! in all violent gripitigpains, 


* The troch of this park of out Kuthew theory; is fully wal 
confirmed by the annexed caſes in the appendix, No, 2 and 3. 


« Dulcium balneorum uſus, fi quid aliud, melancholicis opitu- 
lantur: Et paulo poſt . Egri in balneo morentur diutius, ac 
in calidum deſcendere cogantur, omnino erlam, ſi acſtas fuetit, in 
eo diutius de fideant. Lib. i. p. 107. wes 

b Melancholicos in aquis fponte catidis ſaepe nnen -nece(- 
ſe eſt; rarae enim & molles ad eagritudinis remiſſionem maxime fa- 
ciunt, verum ſiccae & tenſae, melancholia Jaborantibus, carnes 
ſunt. Lib. vii. m. 134. ; 

© Morb. chron. Lib. i. p. 2335. 4 De Medic: ZEgypt. p. 116. 

H 2 convulſive 
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_ convulſive and nephritic cholics, and all ſuck diſor- 
ders as ariſe from a dry, tenſe or coſtipated ſtate, 
e there is no violent inflammation attended with 

a plethora or fullneſs; in which caſe, veneſection 
ſhould be premiſed to warm bathing. By this means, 
the eaſy propulſion not onely of hard or indigeſted 
matters, of long- retained and indurated excrements 
in the inteſtinal channel is promoted, but the diſ- 
charge of ſabulous or calculous concretions in the ure- 
ters or urethra is happily facilitated, by the ſoftening, 
relaxing ' and dilating the paſſages. The operations 
of the bath in all theſe like caſes are aſſiſted by the 
internal uſe of warm water in ſoftening apozemes and 
brothes, or mixed with oils and ſome gentle Amen, 
ng, neuter ſalts, or ſoap. 

This method, in this ſort of nephritic diforders;. is is 
not onely countenanced by the beſt writers and prac- 
ticioners amongſt the moderns, but has been carly 
in uſe among the antients; as TRALLIanus * and 
AxrEgTaAEvs® teſtify; particularly the later, who re- 
commends, in ſuch: caſes, the ſemicupium, which 
almoſt inſtantly eaſes the excruciating pains attending 
the obſtructions of ſtone or gravel in the tender mem- 
branous paſſages; provided the water be not too hot, 
and the patient too full and ſanguine; in which caſes, 
it may be hurtful, without due evacuations, and other 
neceſlary precautions. 

Thus, we fee what a vaſt number of diſtempers, 
| external and internal, acute and chronic, may be 
relieved by the methodical uſe of water in warm, as 
well as cold baths: To which may be added this 
uſeful remark, that by warm water properly applied, 
the operations of many of the moſt potent, hercule- 
an medicines are at the ſame time mitigated and ren- 
dered more efficacious. Thus, for example, all the. 
powerful ſudorifics exert their force with more mild- 
neſs and efficacy, upon having the humors thinned 
and rarified, and the ſolids ſoftened and relaxed, than 
they eould otherwiſe do; without this preparation, 
SHES) eP, 63 Af b P. 18. 
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they may heat and diſtreſs, 5 may fail of promot- 
ing ſweat; whereas, after it, they can neither oftend 
nor fail in the effect. . 

The antients, with great wiſdom and judgment; 
premiſed warm bathing to the uſe of their ae 
and other draftic purges and vomits; by which 
they not onely obviated the pains and ſpaſms, 
which might otherwiſe attend the uſe of theſe harſh 
and rough-operating medicines, but more effectually 
prepared the ſolids and fluids to throw off peccant and 
morbid matters, with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety? 
All courſes of mercury, whether for promoting ſweat 
or ſali vation are rendered much more ſafe and effectu- 
al by warm bathing. Nor can ſuch a courſe be with 
propriety inſtituted or finiſhed; in any caſe, without 
frequent bathing before and after it: For, by premiſ- 
ing bathing, the ſolids and fluids are moſt effectual- 
ly diſpoſed to receive the impulſes of this moſt active, 
powerful remedy, and to diſcharge the morbific mate 
ter, of whatſoever nature it be, by the common e- 
munctory, the ſkin; by which the violent and often 
dangerous influx of ſaliva upon the glands of the 
mouth and throat, is moderated or obviated, at rhe 
diſcretion of the judicious preſcriber *. 
The evil effects, that attend chalybeates in ame 
obſtruckions and hy pochondriac caſes, and thoſe of 
Peruvian bark, in intermittent diſorders, where _y 


I cannot help recommending i it to the ſerious conſideration of 
the afflited, whoſe impatience proceeding ſtom a want of know- 
ledge, often gets ſo far the better of the judicious preſcribers in- 
tention, as to hutry them through this moſt important part of 
their cure. How repeatedly our ingenious- author enjoins a 
courſe. of. Wa before and after a mercurial courſe, and in 
ſome "caſes, even at intervals, during the courſe : Let them there» 
fore be perſuaded to purſue this moſt rational, moſt effeQual 
mode of cure, and if in place of going into the bath once, or 

twice, prior to their courſe, and once or twice after it, which is 
but trifling with the intention of the preſcriber;; let them implicitly 
ſubmit the expediency of frequent bathing before and after any 


kind of mercurial couiſe, to the judgment of their phyſician 
and ſurgeon, | 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes cauſe a moſt violent conſtriction or coſti- 
pation of the bowels, with ſuppreſſions of other na- 
tural and neceſſary diſcharges, may be prevented 
or relieved by the prudent adminiſtration of warm 
bething.: : | 53-03 nin 48: Þ | 
It is now fit we ſhould cloſe this head with ſome 
neceſſary directions and cautions, concerning the uſe 
1. The proper ſeaſons for courſes of bathing are 

e warm months of the year, thoſe very months, 
when the modern practicioners ſend away their opu- 
kent, as well as other, patients from the baths, and 
make room for the neglected beggars to meet with 
cures, which this ill-judged practice denies to the 
rich. But, of this more in its proper place. Here 
let it ſuffice to ſay, that as cold weather is the beſt 
ſeaſon for cold bathing; ſo is warm weather the beſt 
ſeaſon for warm bathing. For, {imple warm baths, 
ſince the time of GaLan *, were looked upon as hu- 
mecling and cooling. Though, notwithſtanding, ei- 
ther may with due care and caution be apphed in any 
ſeaſon, known in our temperate climate. It is cer- 
tain, that cold bathing does moſt ſervice to thoſe 
whom it warms, and warm bathing is moſt effectual, 
where it cools, rather than heats. Both are deſirable 
then, at different ſeaſons of the year. And, as the 
patient, who uſes the cold bath in winter, is thereby 
defended from the inclemency of the weather and 
prevented catching cold; and he, who uſes the warm 
bath in the ſummer, is apt to find the warm air, which 


he, before bathing, judged ſultry and intolerable, tem- | 


perate and grateful, if not cool after it, and is how- 
ever leſs liable to catching cold in that temperature 
of the air, than in any other; it is evident, the ſeaſons 
for cold and warm bathing are quite miſtaken among 


is Lib. i. Artis curativae ad Glauconem 3 p · 457. ; 
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us, and that we ſhould have recourſe to our cold baths 
in winter, and to our warm baths in ſummer b, + 
2. The time of the day generally recommended | 
for warm, as well as cold bathing, is in the morn» 
ing early, ſleep and digeſtion being well performed, 
and the urinary and alvine excrements diſchar 
This may be a proper time in the former for ſuch 
patients, as are able and fit to go into the cold bath; 
and thence into the open air, after warm bathing. 
But, as the generality juſtly adviſe the patients, after 
warm bathing, to go into a warm bed, either to [weat 
or cool gradually or both; 1 ſee none objeQion to the 
bathing at night, upon an empty ſtomach and bow- 
els, when one may be in bed for the whole night, 
and ſweat, ſleep and cool at leiſure, ſo as to be in no 
danger from going with due caution, into the open 
air the next day; which can not commonly be done 
with ſafety on the days, upon which one bathes in the 
morning. Beſides, wearied travellers can not be de- 
nied the comfortable refreſhment of warm bathing; 
which moſt effectually procures them reſt and reftiares 
a" ſpirits after extreme fatigue ®. 

No perſon ſhould ftay longer i in the bath, than 
he finds it refre hing and invigorating. Except ſuch 
as are bitten by mad dogs or other inraged animals, 
or maniacs, whom it may be found necellary fome- 
times to continue in the bath, until they grow faint. 

4. All perſons ſhould be forbidden much active mo- 
tion or ſpeaking in a warm bath; as it greatly ex- 
hauſts the ſtrength and diſtreſſes the organs of breath- 
ing, then under a conſiderable additional preſſure to 


that of the atmoſphere, and 9 with che ra- 
refied juices. 


b This is further countenanced, nd the modern praice, by 
the great Sa x cTOoRIus; in his invaluable traQ, Medicina Statica, 
FF. Aphoriſm, I. before cited, $ 483, 4 as well as in Aph. II. 
which I here tranſcribe - Aer calidus et lavacra actu calida, niſi 
obſtent eruda, juvant quoque perſpirationem, N interna 
viſcera, et corpora efficiunt leviota 

* May not theſe who travel by land and wa from . 


Bath, &c. to this place meet with the molt agreeable reſtorative 
n the bath, N 


5. No 


. 

3. No perſon, except maniacs and thoſe bitten by 
3 animals, ſhould be forced to bathe, when 
it raiſes any degree of Terror or Horror , nor at the 
approach of any epileptic or other convulſive fit; be- 
cauſe thoſe inordinate orgaſms of the ſpirits may be 
greatly increaſed by the dread of the bath. 

6. No perſon with full bowels or blood veſſels, or 
with any inflamed, obſtructed or much weakened 
bowel, ſhould be admitted into a cold or warm bath ; 
leaſt crudities, in the firſt and ſecond paſſages, rup- 
tures, hemorhages, or an increaſe of thoſe diſor- 
ders, may be the conſequences ®. _ | 

7. The head in general is to be kept out of the warm 
bath, dry and lightly covered; and in ſome caſes, 
it is to be left bare, or covered with a napkin wet 
with cold water; as where the patient is ſubject to 
influxes of blood on the. brain, or eyes, to pains in 
the head, drowſineſs, &c: 

8. The reſt of the body ſhould be quite naked ; ex- 
cept a convenient little garment, which may be car- 
ried betwixt the thighs, and ſupported by a piece of 
tape about the waſte, before and behind, to hide 
thoſe parts, which modeſty bids us conceal from 
each other's ſight. Whoever goes into a bath, hot 
or cold, particularly the former, in any, eſpecially a 
tight or cloſe, garment, does not receive half the 
benefit, he might expect. The efficacy of warm bath- 
ing, in a great meaſure, depends upon havinga conſtant 
ſucceſſion of new water coming into contract with the 
ſkin, while a perſon remains in the bath. But, when 
one goes into a bath in a cloſe veſtment, he 1s to ex- 
pect little or no more water to come into contact with, 
and to diſſolve and waſh away the foulneſs of, his bo- 
dy, than what his garment, at firſt immerſion, re- 
ceives, which it holds, until he makes his exit. This 
conſidered, I ſhould be glad to hear how the mode- 
led practitioners, who countenance or connive at the 
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* GaLEx, de motb, cur. lib, xi, b Gx. part laſt cited. 
| | ſexes 
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ſexes bathing promiſcuouſly and in ſtiff, cloſe, can- 
vas habits, can reconcile this cuſtom to decency and 
common ſenſe ; I ſhall not require their reconciling 
it to the rules of phyſic ; it would be moſt unreaſon- 
able to demand an impoſſibility. LOL 

9. The next thing to be conſidered is the regula- 
tion of the temperature of the Bath. On this great- 
ly depends the recovery and ſafety of the patient: 
And it is not difficult to be done; ſince, by the uſe 
of the Thermometer, every degree of heat and cold 
can be ſo eaſily —. — aſcertained, that where 
baths are regularly conſtructed and rationally con- 
ducted, the phyſician can direct the degree of heat 
of the bath for his patient, with as much certainty, 
as the number of minutes, he would have him re- 
mane in it. How this is to be done, where the baths 
have none other covering, than the extended canopy 
of heaven, let any thinking man conſider. What 
phyſician or patient can be ſecure of the neceſſary de- 
gree of heat in the water, two days ſucceſſively, or 
any two hours in any one day, in the naked baths of 
our Bath ? What chance of performing cures there, 
in the cold ſeaſons eſpecially, which are the thief times 
deſtined for bathing in thoſe open ponds 'of uncer- 
tainly heated waters; fo little, if at all, improved 
ſince the times of our hardy, barbarous anceſtors the 
Britons? But, no more of this, until we come to 
treat expreſly on theſe powerful, unknown, though 
much frequented and abuſed, waters, Let me here 
onely give this general caution in the uſe of baths, 
that no perſon goes into any bath, heated above nine- 


* The temperature of the Dublin baths is conſtantly regulated 
by a thermometer, to the moſt minute point of a degree, and 
impregnated preciſely to the. preſcribers directions; and here it 
may not be a miſs to obſerve that theſe baths, both in their ſtruc- 
ture and eftabliſhment, are much indebted to our ingenious author, 
conſequently all the inconveniencies herein complained of at Bath, 
are carefully avoided, there is a large fluid and vapor, both neatly 
incloſed on every floor in the houſe, from whence the bather ſteps 
immediately into the bed-chamber. 
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ty-four degrees, which is found to be the heat of the 
blood in the natural healthful ſtate, taken by Fahren- 
heit's thermometer; unleſs it be expreſsly directed by 
a phyſician upon ſome extraordinary . to 
increaſe the degree of heat. 7 

Under this head, two other kinds of warm ba- 
thing ; to wit, 1. the pump, and 2. the vapor bath 
my not improperly be conſidered. | 

The firſt form of bathing was known to the 
Greeks by the name of 34 and Gy, Embregma 
and Embroche ; to the Romans, by thoſe of Stilli- 
cidum, Inſtillatio and Irrigatio ; and is now called, 
by the Italians, Doccia, by the French, la Douche, 
and by the Germans and us, from the ordinary 
manner of applying it among us, die Pompe, the 
Pump. 557 i F 85 

By this, is meaned a contrivance, by which any 
convenient liquor, but chiefly water, cold or hot, may 
be cauſed to deſtil, run or fall, from ſome Mae 
upon the whole, or any part of, the body. 

The beſt method of making this kind of bath is 
by raiſing the water of any natural or arteficial bath 
into a receptacle of a convenient ſize and height, 
by means of a pump or other proper machine. This 
receptacle is to be furniſhed with one or more flexible 
tubes, to which, may be occaſionally adapted, 
cocks with one, or many orifices of different dimen- 
ſions and forms, to apply the ſtream of warm water 
in any proportion, diere on, or force required, to any 
part affected. 

Here then, is added to the ſoftening. reſolving 
and penetrating power of water, that of friction; 
by which it is capable of doing inexpreſſible ſervice 
in old hard and cold tumors, ſtiffneſs and contraction 
of the joints, gout and rheumatiſm. 

The patient may either fit or lye in the bath, or 
out of it, as is found moſt convenient, to have the 
ſtillicidium applied to the particular part 3 

An 
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And the fame cautions are to be uſed to avoid cold 
after this application, as after general bathing. 
The power of the friction of the water ay be | 
greatly increaſed, by forcing it by any proper pump 
into a braſs or copper ſphere, to which a cock with 
a flexible leathern tube is fixed; by which the water 
may be driven by the ſpring of the incloſed air in 
the ſphere, added to the gravity of the water. © B 
this means, this method of applying water muſt be 
rendered moſt effe cual in old, hard, indolent tu- 
mors, contractions, &c. 

2. The ſecond is a form of bathing not knowh or 
uſed —_ us; though the moſt powerful, the moſt 
effectual 

This — ch have taken riſc among the Romans, 
in whoſe immediate territories, nature furniſhed ma- 
ny vapor baths; as in ſeveral places about Naples, 
Pateoli, the Bajae, poten Pere by Horace and CEL- 
sus, with many others of inferior note. Theſe were 
called by the names of Vaporarium, Laconicum, 
and Sudatorium ; in faint imitation of which, were 
contrived the ſtoves, afterwards called by the ſame 
names, as well as by thoſe of Stupha, or Stuffa, the 
later by the Germans, who invented them in imita- 
tion of the natural, and called them Badtſtuff, in their 
language, and in a fort of fictitious latin, Stuffa. 

This is certainly the moſt ſafe and effectual ſuda- 
tory known: Nor can there be an inſtance given of its 
— in fit ſubjects, under due regulation. We have 
already had occaſion to explane the operation of warm 
baths; whatever holds true of them, holds alſo good in 
the vapor bath. This may eaſily be conceived, upon re- 
collecting what has been ſayed of the power of water 
converted into ſteam, in Papin's digeſter and other 
more common machines, By this means, the hardeſt 
part of animals, may, in a ſhort time, be reſolved in- 
to a gelly. Hence, the reſolving power of the vapor 
of warm water upon an animal body may be judged. 
This Vapor ſtriking againſt the body 1s partly con- 
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denſed into water, whilſt a part enters the pores. 
When the vapor is confined about the whole body or 
any part thereof, it muſt act more powerfully. It 
then warms, ſoftens, relaxes, opens the pores, pene- 
trates the remoteſt receſles, reſolves and attenuates 
viſcid and cold humors univerſally, and fits them for 
a diſcharge by the ſkin, in a bland and copious ſweat, 
partly in the bath and partly in bed after it. By this 
means, paralytic diſorders ariſing from any viſcidity 
of the juices; anaſarcous and oedematous tumors, 
whether partial or univerfal, pains and contractions 
of the limbs or joints, and numberleſs other evils of 
this claſs are moſt happily and effeQually relieved. 
From the many inſtances of the ſalutary effects 
of warm vapor bathing, which I had obſerved at 
Aken, I was induced to contrive a ſudatory upon the 
ſame principles with theirs; judging that the efficacy 
of their vapor baths was not ſolely owing to the 
ſubtil, mineral efluvia, with which they are charged, 
but chiefly to the particles of water moſt ſubtilly at- 
tenuated and ſet in motion by heat; or at leſt, that a 
_ vapor bath might probably produce very de- 

ſirable effects. | 
This ſudatory conſiſts of a kind of chair made 
of four planks or pannels, of about two feet four 
inches broad, and about five feet in length or height. 
Theſe are cloſelyjoined together by hinges ; ſo that 
they may be folded up for the conveniency of carriage, 
or placed upright and by hooks faſtened to a ſquare 
Plank, that ſerves for a bottom or foot-board ; and 
then, one pannel makes a back, two others conſtitute 
the ſides of the chair, and the fourth ſerves for a door. 
To this chair there is a ſliding ſeat, with a thin tick- 
ing bottom, that, like the moveable ſhelf of a library or 


The ſudatory with all the foregoing pipes and machines, to 

throw vapor or water upon any part of the body, or to contain 
any limb, upon the beſt improved and moſt methodical principle, 
are all in the Dublin Baths ; ſee the approbation of the phyſicians 
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and ſurgeons, Appendix. 
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book · caſe, may be raiſed higher or placed lower, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the patient. At the top, there is 
ſuch another contrivance ; but the board, which fills. 
the whole ſpace, is placed ſhelving, from the back 
forward, for the greater freedom in breathing; and is 
divided into two, each part of which is hollowed to 
the ordinary ſize of an human neck. This is adapted 
to the ſize of the patient; the back-piece is put in firſt, 
the patient is then ſeated, naked on the ſeat, and the 
fore part is added. Then the door is cloſed and the 


vapor admitted by the means of the following apara- 


tus, which conſiſts of, 


1. A flat copper kettle to hold about ſix quarts, to 
which an head is adabted ſomewhat like that of a 


common alembic; but with a ſmaller head in pro- 


portion; as it is not deſigned for condenſing, but 
conveying the vapor by a tube, of about three inches 
in diameter, continued from the head into the lower 
part of the back of the ſweating chair, and by movea- 


ble pieces turned in any direction deſired. About 


the neck of this kettle, there is an opening, by a ſhort 
pipe of about an inch and a half in diameter; by which 
a ſupply of new hot water may be given without inter- 
ruption ; or the vapor medicated by the addition of 
any ſpirit or other volatile, aromatic medicine; or the 


heat moderated or ſtopped, by the addition of cold 


water, at diſcretion. 


2. & low copper ſtove or little furnace with its 
fire place, aſh hole and regiſters, made to receive 
the bottom of the above kettle, and to hold fire e- 
nough to keep the contents boiling ; yet, ſo as, by 
ſhutting its doors and regiſters, the fire may be in an 
inſtant ſuppreſſed and the boiling and vapor made 
to ceaſe, | ” 

The patient fits naked in this chair, with a napkin 
about his neck to keep the vapors from coming out 
and annoying his head or lungs; and may be conti- 
nued in it, and ſupplied with drink or cordials, ac- 
cording to the preſeriber's intentions. . 

| | 
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It is eaſy to ſee the different advantages this holds 
from the common ſtoves or hot-houſes in Bagnios; 
-where the head and lungs of the patient muſt be in- 
jured by the heat and by breathing ſuch an highly 
rarefied and offenſive air, as muſt be in ſuch hot and 
confined places. Beſides, in this, you may have the 
moſt abſolute power over the ſudatory, by admitting 
more or leſs vapor, {imple or medicated, at diſcre- 
tion, or by totally ſtopping its courſe : Which can 
not be done in the common ſuffocating ſtoves at the 
Hummums. 

By contriving boxes to contain particulat affected 
limbs, -a partial vapor bath, ſimple or medicated ac- 
cording to the preſcriber's intentions, may be readily 
adminittered ; than which, there can not be a better, 
nor, in many caſes, ſo good a Fomentation. 

By different pieces of tubes, ſome ſtreight, others 
angular, with a roſe, like that of a gardener's water- 
ing pot, ſuch a vapor may be conveyed to any part 
of the body. And I am perſuaded, that by ſuch a 
vapor properly conveyed to the ears, many pains of 
theſe parts and deafneſſes may be cured, that do not 
give way to any other known form of medicine. 

This ſmall machine, I have contrived to make it 
portable. But, it is not difficult to make it more ef- 
fectual by enlarging upon this plan. And, if what 
have here offered upon the uſe and efficacy of wa- 
ter variouſly applied in the relief or prevention of 
the almoſt numberleſs diſorders incident to the frailty 
of human nature, may be hoped to have any weight, 
we may expect to fee all the neceſſary conveniencies 
for the ſeveral kinds of baths eſtabliſhed in every con- 
ſiderable houſe in the country, and regular and well- 
furniſhed Bagnios, encouraged and ſet up in every 
town. And, that the poor may not be excluded the 
benefit of the helps, which are to be drawn from. this 
quarter, at a moderate expence; I beg leave to re- 
commend it to the public toextend their benevolence 
to their ſuffering fellow creatures; and, by a — 
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able contribution, eſtabliſn public baths, both cold 
and hot, to which the poor may have eaſy acceſs. It 
would likewiſe be not onely an act of great and true 
charity, but the beſt policy, to eſtabliſh proper'baths 


in all bridewels, goals, and other places of confine- 


ment; where, by obliging the wretched, who from 
filth and naſtineſs, contract the moſt malignant and 
peſtilential diſeaſes, frequently to waſh and cleanſe: 
themſelves, much of the calamity, and the dreadful 
infection may be obviated, which they ſo commonly 
ſuffer and ſo often impart to the reſt of the ſociety 
in general goal deliveries. It is alſo, in mine appre- 


nenſion, to be wiſhed, that many of thoſe, who are 


confined in various diſeaſes in hoſpitals, were put up- 
on the ſame cleanſing, wholeſom regimen; and that 
our ſailors, in long voyages, were obliged to make 
frequent bathing a part of their ſalutary diſcipline 
which would certainly help to keep them free from 


ſcurvies and other diſorders, to which they are found 


too-ſubje&t ®, 


I I ſhall cloſe this part of my diſſertation with ti: 


obſervation and propoſal, which I think extremely 
conducive to the end propoſed by this and all my 
poor la bours, the common good of the Republic. 

l preſume it muſt be obvious to every reader, who 
has attentively read this tract, thus far, that there is 
nothing known, that bids ſo fair for the character of 
the much, but vanely, fought univerſal remedy, as 
common water; ſince nothing is found ſo neeeflary 
to life, ſo effectual in preſerving preſent, or reſtoring 
loſſed health, as water. 3 

I therefore venture to recommend its more fre- 
quent uſe. to the public in general, and that it may 
be further introduced into practice in our hoſpitals 


in particular, than it is at the preſent found. But, if 


* The ſcheme here propoſed is very conſiſtent with that gene- 


rous philantrophy which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed our humane 


author through life. 
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from the conſtitution of particular foundations, which 
I look upon to be ſo ſacred, as to be, for the moſt 
part, unalterable; this may-be found in moſt impracti- 
cable, I humbly propoſe it to the conſideration of 
Barons, more remarkable, more juſtly famed for 

blic benevolence, for making proviſions for the 
health of the bodies and minds of the indigent, in 
the erecting alms-houſes and hoſpitals, ſcholes, col- 
leges and other ſeminaries of literature and arts, than 
any other people, or perhaps, than all the other na- 
tions on the globe united can boaſt; to erect and eſta- 
bliſh, in the capital and other great cities, one or more 
Bath or Water-hoſpitals ; where phyſicians, with pro- 
per attendants, may be appointed, and the poor in all 
fit caſes, at all times readily received and ſupplied 
with hght, ſimple diet, clean beds, baths of all kinds, 
and water ſimple and variouſly medicated of different 
degrees of heat and cold n__ to the rug of 
caſes, that may offer. 

Such an hoſpital may be built, plainly and 
elegantly, contiguous to a navigable river for the ſake 
of fewel, and may be ſupported at a much leſs ex- 
. pence, than any of the preſent foundations, and may 


vie with any of them, if not outdo nn in utility wot 
benefit to the _ e | 
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CASE L 1 
1* December laſt, I propoſed a courſe of bathing 


to a young gentleman, who was under the care 

of the late Doctor Lucas; and who had, at ſeveral 
times, called into conſultations ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent of the Faculty, in this city. The diſorder was 
a violent rheumatic fever, which had continued with- 
out much intermiſſion for twelve months, and till 
continued fo obſtinately excruciating, that his ſituati- 
on, when we began the baths, was very deplorable;  . 
the joints of his knees, ancles and toes, were prodi- 
giouſly ſwelled ; then his hips, ſides and back, were 
alternately ſeized with the moſt violent pains; his bo- 
dy reduced, and emaciated, ſometimes he could walk 
with crutches, at other times he was obliged to be 
carried, and even turned in his bed with ſheets, his 
appetite gone, and his ſleep painful and diſturbed, _ . 
As the vapor bath was fixed upon,.as ſoon as we, 
had gotten a proper ſudatory made ready, we began, 
on the 13th of January laſt, to put him into the va- 
por of ſimple water; this we continued every other 
night, (our patients weakly ſtate not admitting it 
oftener) for ſix times, by which his complexion be- 
came clearer, his ſpirits better, his ſleep leſs diſturb- 
ed and more refreſhing, his pains not ſo acute, and 
his joints leſs ſwelled and more pliable; but notwith- 
ſtanding theſe favourable ſymptoms, he became much 
more feeble, to ſuch a degree, that he was either 
conſtantly carried or wheeled in a chair ; beſides, from 
being ſo extremely relaxed, a teneſmus and the piles 
K were 
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were brought on him. I then propofed to my deceaſ- 
ed friend, to have the water properly impregnated 
with rock ſalt, alledging from experience, that this 
would produce every deſireable effect. In conſe- 
quence of which, our patient continued going every 
other day, and latterly every day, into this impreg- 
nated bath for twenty nine times, during which we 
found all his diſagreeable ſymptoms gradually to de- 
eline: viz. firſt, he could ſit up for three or four 
hours in his chair, then move a little through the 
room on his crutches, and preſently after walk 
without them, his pains all ſubſiding, and his ſpirits, 
appetite, and reſt, all reſtored to him; and, in ſhort, 
before he had done with his courfe of baths, all his 
friends, who viſited him during his courſe, thought, 
in all reſpects, that he looked better, and was really 
better, than they had known him for ſome years; in 
which opinion he, himſelf, moſt heartily concurred. 
This is a caſe not unworthy the moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration of the Faculty, and the public in gene- 
ral, the more particularly fo, as it was a fair trial of 
the oppoſite effects of theſe two vapors, and fully 
proved under the inquiſnive eye of. our autor. 
The gentleman himſelf has often offered me the 
fulleſt teſtimony of his cure, corroborated by the de- 
ceaſed Doctor Lucas, which I now regret I did not 
accept of; but this cure was not made in a corner, 
nothing of the kind could be more publicly known; 
and although the gentleman himſelf is now abſent, I 
can have the moſt honorable teſtamony of his cure, 
from his, and the deceafed's, numerous and moſt 
reſpectable friends and acquamtance. 
VN. B. The OY are ſome obſervations made 
during the above proceſs of bathing our patient: 
His time of remaining in the bath was always re- 
gulated by his degree of health and ſtrength, &c. and, 
a few times excepted, the vapor was never raiſed 
above 96 degrees, from which to 85, was the medi- 
um that he was generally kept to, when he began 
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with the vapor of ſimple water, he generally conti- 
nued in the bath from 20 to 25 minutes each time, 
which as he weakened was reduced to 12 minutes 
each time; we began the impregnated ſalt vapor 
bath with :5 minutes each time; in the firſt week it 
was raiſed to 35, in the ſecond to,55, from which to 
an hour was the longeſt time he ever ſtayed in the 
bath; every night and morning his whole body was 
conſtantly rubbed with flannel gloves, but particular- 
ly his joints, ſides and back; after which his knees, 
and feet were embrocated with the ſtrongeſt and 
pureſt ſalt water made from a ſolution of chryſtaline 
Tock ſalt; from his fifth ſalt impregnated bath he 
went out to take the air daily, at which time his 
teneſmus and piles intirely diſappeared. 8 __ 
As I have in the laſt mentioned caſe produced an 
inſtance of the good effects of a vapor raiſed from a 
proper ſolution of rock ſalt, I have only to add, how- 
ever ſimple the impregnations, that this vapor, in a 
variety of caſes, produces the moſt ſalutary effects, 
but in rheumatic, and all old pains and aches, in 
ſcurvies, tetters, blotches, and, in ſhort, in all ſcro- 
phulous diſorders, in all relaxations of the nerves and 
tendons, and in freeing the conſtitution from all the 
tormenting pains produced by mercury, and, to 
Which, I could add many more, as there is no impreg- 
nation, as far as my oblervation has ſerved me, more 
generally applicable: I am well aware, that the giv- 
ing it a preference in relaxed conſtitutions, will be 
rather thought a novelty, but, as all hot baths have 
hitherio been eſteemed powerful relaxents, and, in- 
deed, during the time that the patient is in this bath, 
thus impregnated, it has that effect, yet the ſteams 
produced from a diſſolution of the ſalt being full of 
volatile acid particles, and the pores being opened, 
and moſt powerfully relaxed, are, ae notwith- 
ſtanding to receive thoſe particles, and by the effects 
of thoſe particles, thus received, as ſoon as perſpira- 
tion has ceaſed, they regain a greater vigour and con- 
9 808 K 2 _ teaChion. * 
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traction. Next to this ſort of bath, I would recom- 
mend that of warm ſalt water, rendered leſs tepid 
every time, until the patient is put into the cold bath; 
for, if it is not allowed me, that the vapor bath 
does accompliſh the full ſcope and intention of cold 
bathing, it will, moſt certainly, ſucceed in 2 
caſes where the other fails, or is productive of ill ef- 
fects, and ſucceeded by the tepid ſalt water bath, they 
are the beſt known preparative to cold bathing; nor 1s 
the bather ſo ſubject to colds after an impregnated falt 
water or vapor bath, as from warm freſh water baths; 
_ "There is another kind of impregnation from whence 
in many caſes, much may be expected, but particu- 
larly in hard obſtinate ſwellings, venereal ulcers, fiſ- 
tulas, piles, diſorders in the urethra (the bougee pre- 
miſed) in all hard nodes and ſwellings, and, in ſhort, 
where obſtructions are to be removed, or where the 
moſt powerful reſolvent is required. | 

This is vapor ariſing from water impregnated with 
quiekſilver; but as crude mercury, though ever ſo 
long, and repeatedly boiled, will not loſe a particle 
in its weight, nor impart taſte, ſmell or colour to 
the water, we are only to judge of its impregnati- 
on from the effects produced by the water, as for in- 
ſtance; it has been found to be a powerful, and ſafe 
antiſcourbutic, and may be drank at all times; it 
kills vermin, and when all the celebrated medicines 
have failed; the drinking plentifully of this water, 
has generally proved effectual in deſtroying and bring- 
ing away worms; applying it warm to the parts it 
ciures old ſores and ulcers; and by frequent bathing 

in it, when raiſed to a proper degree of heat, it will 
cure the itch, and other ſcrophulous complaints. Nor 
is it ſingular in producing no viſible alteration in the 
water, for crocus metallorum, and ſome other pre- 
parations of antimony being barely infuſed in wine, 
without loſing the leaſt grain of their weight, or im- 
parting either taſte, ſmell, or colour to the wine, 
yet never fail in giving it a violent emetic quality. I 
* | | ; | EY have 
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have known twenty quarts of Canary, at ſeveral 
times poured upon one and the ſame ounce of crocus 
metallorum powdered, and the laſt quart was as vi- 
olently emetic as the firſt; although upon nice trial, 
I could not find that the powder was in the leaſt 
diminiſhed in its weight, nor did it cauſe any appa- 
rent change of ſmell, taſte, or colour in the wine. 
There is another method of local application, not 
particularized by our author, and may, in ſome caſes, 
be attended with very good effects: viz. The fume 
or dry vapor ariſing from various vegetable extracts, 
gums, balms, &c. poured upon a heated iron, which 
is to be placed in a machine, ſomething like a ſmall 
tea-kitchen, from which a perſon may have any part 
of their body fumigated by proper pipes, adapted 
thereto; ſuch machines I am now getting made, 
as they are portable, the gentlemen * the faculty 

may have any thing in this manner done to the weak- 
eſt and moſt helpleſs patient without diſturbance, 
fatigue, or trouble. i TRIS "hs 
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IN the month of Auguſt, 1769, a lady whoſe nerves 
4 were in ſo deplorable a ſtate, that the leaſt ſurprize, 
or noiſe, threw her into tremors; applied to the va- 
por bath, by which ſhe found much relief, but leav- 
Ing it off to ſoon in the Oftober following, ſhe had a 
violent eruption which ſpread over the whole body, 
and produced a ſucceſſion of dry ſcales. the woods, 
and other ſweetners, were preſcribed without effect. 
In December, ſhe again had recourſe to the baths, 
which encreaſed the eruption for ſome time, but in 
the courſe of three weeks, or a month, going into the 
vapor bath (from an impregnation of rock ſalt) eve- 
ry other day, all theſe diſagreeable ſymptoms diſap- 
PRs her complexion beeame clear and: heaithful, 
er ſkin white and poliſhed, her nerves firm 4 4 
| or 
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ſtored to their natural tone, and her hate d 
changed, wing her moſt! . fanguine hopes, for the 
better. ; 
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CASE 1. 


\F. « lady; wh/ for three years laboured 8 

a total indegeſtion, ſo that nothing ſtayed on 
her ſtomach for any time, but ſimple water; her 
whole frame was relaxed to that degree, that the 
leaſt ſurpriſe or anxiety affected her nerves, and 
brought on ſtrong convullive hyſtericks, which would 
return ſo rapidly, as to deprive her of all ſenſe, and 
nearly of life for three or four hours together ; ſhe 
was alſo ſubject to violent heQtic fevers, and fluſhings, 
for which complaints, ſhe had, during the above pe- 
riod, tried a variety of remedies, until towards the 
end of the year 1769; ſhe was adviſed to make uſe 
cf an impregnated vapor bath, which ſhe continued 
every other day, for near three months, in whick 
time all her 478 decreaſed, nor (except two 
or three hyſterick fits, laſt February, which were 
ſubdued by four or five baths) has ſhe had the leaſt 
return of indigeſtion, hyſtericks, or hecticks, and 
her nerves have continued firm, and undiſturbed, 
ever ſince. 
N. B. As it would be unfair to omit any thing for 
or againſt the effects of the baths; this lady was 
troubled with a weaknefs of ſight, which Was not 
made either better or worſe by tl e baths. 


__ ASE w. 
To the PUBLICK. 


1 juſtice to Doctor Achmet, and for the dene 
of my fellow creatures, I am induced to offer 
ſtate of my caſe to the ne, Viz, 


About 


— 
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About one year and a half ago, I was fo unfortu- 
nate as to receive a certain diſeaſe, for which: I took 
medicines from a French doctor in the Iſle of Man, 
without effect: I then went from Caſtle- town, my place 
of reſidence there, to Douglaſs, and put myſelt under 
the care of a Surgeon to the army, at that time quar- 
tered there; this gentleman laid me down in a ſali- 
vation for five weeks, from which operation I did not 
find myſelf the leaft relieved, in place of which (as 1 


was told, owing to a cold) the Mercury or ſome- 


thing, flew to my head, and for ſome time deprived: 
me of hearing any thing; this continued about one 
month, and afterwards left my head in the moſt con- 
fuſed ſtate, and my whole frame full of the moſt diſ- 
agreeable, melancholy ſenſations, I was then adviſ- 


* 


ed to apply to a quack doctor in the Ifland, who: 


again laid me under a courſe for two months, which, 
had nearly finiſhed me, and raiſed all my former com- 
Plaints to an intolerable degree; after which my 
whole body broke out for ſome time in great ſcabs, 


and blotches, but miſerable as I was, I was the only- 


one. of three who eſcaped with lite from this laſt 
murdering operator. ; 5530 

I then applied to doctor Loyde of Caſtletown, who 
again ſalivated me for feven weeks, by which only I: 
got any relief, yet my head continued ſtupid, heavy, 


noiſy, and my other diſagreeable ſenſations returned 


by degrees. I was then recommended by a gentle- 


man in the Iſland: to doctor Spann, attendant phyſi- 
cian to. Mercer's hoſpital, in the city of Dublin, who 
put me into the hoſpital, under whoſe care, and doc- 
tor Hamilton's I remained for about three months, 
but, althoꝰ I muſt do them the juſtice to return them 
thanks for their care and humanity, yet I could not 
diſcern any material change wrought in my diſorder 
therefrom, I then applied to doctor Achmet, at 
Finglaſs, who after examining me, recommended me 
to an hoſpital, and ſeemed no ways inclinable to take 
me under his care: However I told him that I 8 
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been in Mercer's without effect, and prevailed upon 


him to attempt my cure. My caſe when I began the 


uſe of the vapor baths was as follows; the diſorder 
in my head had aroſe to ſuch a degree, that I was in 
almoſt a conſtant ſtate of delirium, and my mind fo 


full of inquietude and Uneaſineſs, that I could not 


ſtand or fit any length of time in one place, and at 
certain times, my bowels ſeemed full of pains and 
inflamations, and an almoſt conſtant burning painful- 
neſs in my fundament, with a callous lump below 
my groin; in ſhort, my ſituation was ſuch, that reſt, 
either day or night, I was a ſtranger to. 2 

1 have now been one month under the doctor's 
care, in which time he has treated me with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, attention and care; and ſince the firſt week 
of my reſidence with him, I have daily continued reco- 


vering the uſe of my ſenſes, and faculties, and my diſ- 


eaſe ſeems, in every place that it affected me, to have 
ſubmitted to the ſalutary effects of his medicines and 


vapor baths; in ſuch a manner am I now, that I hope, 


through the bleſſing of God, of being as well as ever 
] was in my life. I muſt here obſerve, that when I 
firſt went into the vapor, or ſteaming bath, my time 
was limited every other day to about an hour, and 


that in the laſt week of my being there, I generally 


ſpent every day from three to four hours in the ſaid 
bath, and the times from my firſt going into the baths, 
till lately, I during my ſtay in the bath until I came. 
out, continued to ſpit as much as if I had been in the 
higheſt ſalivation, which I can attribute to nothing 
but the mercury being lodged in my conſtitution. And 
another thing obſervable is, that altho' in the whole 
time I have been under the doctor's care, I did not 
eſcape two days of being either purged, puked, or 
bathed, and fometime altogether in twenty-four 
hours; yet I have continued to recover my ſtrength, 
and am light, ſupple, and full of ſpirits at this time, 


nor did I catch cold, during the whole time, once 


excepted, which was a few days before 1 left the 
e baths, 


85 6 4 
baths, occaſioned by my going for two days to help 


T 


ſhe would acquaint. her brother, which, 1 hope, the 
doctor in juſtice to doctor Achmet, will communi- 


| his | _ Sworn before me this 
Thomas > Quirk __ 1$thof OR. 1970. 
=. + NG. Tau Funk. 
The above affidavit was truly „ 
read to the above named 

Thomas Quirk, by me 

J. Davis. 


County of "AMES BURNE of Maynooth, in 
Dublin. the County of Kildare, came this 
day before me, and voluntarily maketh oath on the 1 
Holy Evangeliſts, that deponent was moſt dreadful- 9 
ly afflicted with the moſt violent pains in his bowels 
and ſtomach, with great difficulty of making water, 
and (except in conſequence of a ſtrong purge) a to- 

i tal depriyation of voiding any ef by ſtool; in place 
of which, deponent conſtantly puked up every kind 
of nouriſhment he took into his ſtomach, which was 
ſometimes of a blueiſh green, or yellow colour, and 
at othefs as red as blood; for all of which, deponent 
in the above time was ninteen weeks in the infirmary 


nd under the care of doctor Powell, doctor John 8 7 
Farrell, doctor M*Guire, and Lord Trembleſtown, b 


and ſor theſe few laſt weeks under doctor Achmet's 
| | L care; 


C 
care; from all of which, deponent received little or 
no benefit, until about ten days ago doctor Achmet 
ordered deponent into the ſteaming- room, and has 
continued applying the ſteams ever ſince, in which 
time all the above tormenting ſymptoms are nearly 
Jeft him, and deponent's food digeſts and paſſes b 
ſtool ; his water is free and natural, and of a goo 
colour, and his reſt and ſleep reſtored to him. 


his © Sworn before me the 18th da 
James & Burne of Auguſt, 1769, being fr 
„ truly read to deponent by me 


JohN RAWLINS. 


County of } ICHARD GIBBONS, late of Dor- 
Dublin. ſetſhire, in the kingdom of Great- 
Britain, came this day before me, and voluntarily 
maketh oath on the Holy Evangeliſts, that for five 
or ſix years laſt paſt, deponent was at times, much 
troubled with violent pains, which attacked him in 
various parts all thro' his body and limbs, for which 
deponent went through ſeveral operations to no ef- 
fect, and was in the month of May laſt, nearly de- 
prived of the uſe of all his limbs, and otherwiſe griev- 
ouſly afictcd with the maſt ſevere pains through the 
reſt of his body, attended with inflamed ſore eyes, a 
great lowneſs of ſpirits, and fo total a weakneſs, that 
deponent was ſcarce able to walk, in which ſituation, 
deponent applied to doctor Achmet, who ordered 
him immediately into the ſteams, which he has con- 
tinued in the uſe of for about a fortnight, in which 
time deponent has nearly got freed from all the a- 
bove diſorders, and frequently walks from Finglaſs 
to Dublin, and back again without any uncommon 
fatigue or inconveniency to himſelf. | : 
Richard Gibbons. Sworn before me, at Finglaſs, 
in the ſaid county, the 11th 
„day of Auguſt, 1769. 
ET JoHN RAwLINS, 
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County 
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County of V ATTHEW CURTIS, late ſetvant 
Dublin; 3 to Lord Baltinglaſs, came this day 
before me, and voluntarily made oath on the Holy 
Evangeliſts, that about two years ago, he received a 
ſevere cold in his head, which very nearly deprived 
him of his heating and ſight: deponent farther ſaith, 
that deponent was admitted into Steevens's hoſpital, 
where he remained under cure for ſix months; but 
about five weeks ſince was turned out as incurable : 
when in about three weeks after, deponent applied 
to doctor Achmet, who has continued the uſe of the 
ſteams to him ever ſince, in which time he has in- 
tirely recovered his hearing, and is daily recovering 
his ſight, and can now ſee and diſtinguiſh the diffe- 
_ of colours, and every object which he meets 
vith (7 3 W 


#330 his Sworn before me, at Finglaſs, 
Matthew A Curtis in the ſaid county the 12th 
| Mark. day of Auguſt, 1769, be- 
ing firſt truly read to depo- 
nent by me 


Joux RawLiNs, 
County of } ILLIAM DAHILL, late ſervant 
Dublin. to Robert Edgeworth, of the. 
town of Longford, Eſq; came this day before me, 
and voluntarily maketh oath on the Holy Evangeliſts, 
that about three months ago, from a ſevere cold, 
deponent was nearly deprived of his ſight and hear- 
ing, for which deponent was under cure for three 
weeks in Steevens's hoſpital, in which time deponent 
grew worſe in his hearing, and intirely loſt his ſight, 
and was diſcharged from ſaid hoſpital as incurable, on 
Friday the 21ſt of July laſt, and this deponent fur- 
ther ſayeth, that on the following day, he was led 
blind to Finglaſs, where-deponent applied to doctor 
Achment, who ordered the uſe of the waters, and 
1 L 2 put 


6840 
put him fourteen or fifteen times through the ſteam: 
ing · room, by which, in little more than a fortnight, 
this deponent has in a ſurprizing manner been reſtor- 

ed to his ſight and heari ggg. 
his Sworn before me, at Finglaſs, 
William < Dahill in the faid county, the 11th 
mak day of Auguſt, 1769, be- 
iniꝛng firſt truly read to depo · 
nent, by me 


Jon RAwIIxS. 
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N. B. Theſe atteſted, cures were made by thoſe 
who firſt made uſe of my vapor baths: there were 
many more of them but the reſt are all loſt, or 
miſlead. My baths at Finglaſs will be kept in con- 
ſtant readineſs, for ſuch patients as choole to join to 
their good effects, the beſt air about this metropolis, 
where the moſt commodious lodgings may be had, 


with every other convenience upon the moſt reaſon- 
able terms. 


Since 


688 
Sate this E "ſay went to the Prof, a fb Caſes 


have occurred, which for the Benet of 7e | 


Fublic are bere ſubjoined. 


A Young gentleman, who had abuſed bimtelk 0 
much in his nonage, as to incur, upon taking 
, a ſeminal weakneſs; beſides, his nerves were 
I diſordered. | put him into a ſtrongly i impreg- 
_ nated vapor bath; which on his uſing three times 


made a moſt favourable change, I continued the va- 


por bath ; from which, after cooling a little in bed, 
I plunged him into tepid baths of 60, 55, and 45 
degrees of heat; and after all his complaints had 
diſappeared, he went into the cold baths. 
N. B. This gentleman is ſince married; I fee him 


frequently, and he tells me chat, in all reſpects, he 
is bertel) cured. 


The ſecond is a gentleman, who whilſt in the 


Houſe of Commons, was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſi- 
on of urine; many things were adminiſtered to him 


from eight o'clock in the evening, until near one in 


the morning. He then was ordered to the baths, 
where he came afflicted with the moſt excruciating 
pains : I immediately put him into an emollient vas 
por bath, which in eight minuets relieved him; he 
continued diſcharging urine for ten minutes more, 
when I took him out; after which his exauſted ſpi- 
rits were perfectly reſtored by a good night's repoſe. 
The third caſe is that of a young lady, who was, 
the ziſt of December laſt, ordered into the baths. 
She had been for ſome time in a very indifferent ſtate 
of health, and rather irregular: but for four months 


prior to her coming to the baths, her complexion had 


changed from being perfectly clear, to a dark cloud- 
ed {allow hue, and ſome {pots appeared on the ſurface 


of the ſkin, all over the region of her ſtomach, and 
continued to ſpread over that part of her body, her 
cheſt and neck; ſome of theſe et ſpots were of 


A tawny 


a tawny colour, others of a muddy yellow, and ſome 
reſemblirig iron moulds, After cleanſing the ſkin with 


a deterſive fluid bath, I put her every other day into a 


ſtrongly impregnated vapor, varying it as the diſorder 


5 changed; in this ſhe continued at firſt from 25 to 40 


minutes, and afterwards from that to an hour, in 
which time all the morphæa ſpots went off, under 
which there aroſe a red and callous tumor; from 
thoſe numbers of little puſtules appeared, from which 
there oozed a thin, limpid, ſharp humour, all the 


diſcolourings bore the ſame complexion, but the moſt 


confirmed ones were longer in their change of colour, 
and more difficult to eradicate; they all went off in dry 
ſcorbutic ſcales, beſides many ſcorbutic eruptions ap- 
peared all over the body, but particularly on her 


face, and back part of her neck; the dark ſhades in her 


face, after her tenth bath, gradually appeared ſtrong- 
er and ſtronger, untill an evident eruption covered 
them, and their complexion wasdeeply tinged with the 
yellow of her former ſpots. She complained for ſome 
time at firſt, that when the perſpirable matter from 
her face touched the tongue, that it was intolerably 
ſalt. The face and neck of this lady is now covered 
with a general eruption, which is falling off in little 
horney excreſſcences and dry ſcales, the reſt of the 
body being clear, and perfectly freed from all the 
former appearances. 


A young lady, who has been for many years a vic- 
tim to the ſcurvy, has been uſing the baths ſince the 
14th of January laſt, many of her diſagreeable ſymp- 
toms are diſappearing. 

A third lady who has been exceſſively ill with the 
ſcurvey, has been for ſome time in the uſe of the 
baths, and ſhe is daily getting better. 

Beſides there are ſome other ſcorbutic, hyſteric, 
and nervous caſes, now under cure: but it would 
hurt the ſale (the original intention) of this pamphlet, 


were it to be delayed, untill they are all perfected, 
| but 


1 


"6 
but, therewith, a variety of others, which are now 
daily coming under cure, will, | make no doubt, 
afford in the courſe of next ſummer, matter in them- 


ſelves, ſufficient fer an entire pamphlet. I could now 


produce ſome extraordinary good effeds from my 
fluid and vapor baths, and ſtoves, after having gone 


through ineffectual mercurial courſes, to ſome pa- 


tients labouring under a certain diſorder, but this I 
mult leave to their own candor, and to the diſereti- 


on of the gentlemen whoſe care they were under. 


As for the caſes herein particularized (beſides thoſe 


that have been ſolemnly atteſted) the patients them» 


ſelves are very reputable charatters; and where there 
has been any attendant phyſician, or ſurgeon, they 
were gentlemen eminently diſtinguiſhed in their pro- 
feſſions, and of ſuch truth and candour as will vouch for 


my veracity, in what is here ſet forth, relative to their 


reſpective patients, beſides the patients themſelves. 


may upon applying to me, be immediately referred 
to, | 

Before I conclude, I cannot help obſerving, that 
Joined to an almoſt general ſucceſs in the treatment of 
thoſe who ſubmit to, and perſevere in a regular courſe 


of bathing, that hitherto, an eaſe, pleaſure, and con- 


tent, are conſpicuous in every perſon who frequents 
the baths by way of prevention, cleanlineſs, or 
leaſure. . 
The particular attention paid to the baths by the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in either faculty, the 


general approbation of both, and the honourable ſup- 


port given them by the whole legiſlative body, juſtly 


claim my warmeſt gratitude, and it ſhall be the height 


of my ambition, upon every occaſion, to produce 
inſtances wherein it may appear, that I have not 
been altogether unworthy ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks 
of national and phyſical regard, | | 


ACHMET. 
'. my 


(66 

N. B. Any gentleman who chooſes to make expe- 
ziments upon my vapor or fluid baths, may 
every convenient occaſion have the uſe of them. I 
mention this, as ſome gentlemen have given their 
time and application towards uſeful improvements, 
much to their own ſatisfaction and patients benefit; 
but leaſt I ſhould be miſunderſtood, ſuch gentlemen 
are at free liberty to reap the benefit of their own 
diſcoveries, by attending the adminiſtering them to 
their patients, to whom they become reſponfible for 
the effects. 
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P 8 7 5 8 For eſtabliſhing. 
Set of elegant and hi olithng 
54 2H & in che City of Dublin. 2 


( yu 15423 bas foizly 
| 1. * 
Ter. a convenient Building, or Buildings, ſhall 
be erected, fit to contain all the VARrtous KINDS 
of BaTns fimple or medicated, cold, temperate, tepid, 
Or warm, with SToves and Varor BaTas, PumPs 
or WarER-BRVUSEHES, with EONV ENIENT T CHAMBERS 
and APPEND AGES. en 2 th en nag 26 327 F 
* | | II. Lit N 12 „s 
That the Cups Brus mall be be fe col abe, 
or medicated. with Saline or other © Subſtances; and 
brought to ſuch Degrees of Cold or other Temperatures 
as ſhall be judged agreeable to * Direction: and In- 
dentions of the Freſeribets- | 
"That there ſhall be Gre Barus for abba vie 
tepid or warm Bathing, fimple or medicated, and 
broughr to ſuch a Degree of 7 * as ſhall be 
directed by the Preſcribers. 
IV. 


That there ſhall be ſeveral 5 and Wind 
Barts, fimple or medicated, and of weatever Tem- 
perature, the Preſcribers ſhall direct, calculated for 
the whole Body, or any Part or Limb, ſo as to an- 
ogg rar Intentions of the Preſcribers. D999 10 


Thas the BATHS mal be furniſhed with a Machine, 


or Machines, to throw Water, fimple or medicated, 


cold or e in = pageants in any Volume or 
Attias a 6 1 M f 14 bit] Form, 
10 * 


(mM) 
Form, and with any Force required, upon the whole, 
or any Part of the Body, agreeable to the Directions 
and Intention of the Preſcribers, 


8 * ary 11 168 


That ever 


Nane ol BaTunõ, hall be fur- 
nice wa. 5 for dreſfi ng, | r ſwea ating, 
re E other: iCanvenieucies. 
uſeful — — by the judicious Preſcribers. 


VI. 

at a Hunsckir rio be opened, to raiſe. 
11 - mehr: fs extenſive and uſeful Sc Sete 
oo 4 en. hic is Wee to an 0 
ev 


That as . as I" SUBSCRIPTION is full, * 

any Subſcription is paid, the ſeveral SugsckigERSG 

ſhall-meet and appoint a Tag as 855 or TRRASU- 

unxBS, or TRUSTEES, to ſee eee Pros 
enz and Sah expended. [i 
| IX. a by: 

That the rue Dixzcriox, and Cowboy 
of the BA TuS be committed to Mr. Achuzr, who. 
pledges himſelf with the Public, to carry the Scheme, 
with the utmoſt Exactneſs and Fidelity, into Execu- 
tion; ſo as beſt. may anſwer the Expectations of the 
Public in general, the Subſcribers in particular, and 
more eſpecially, the Learned of the Faculty of Phy- 
ſic, and Profeſſion of Surgery, under whoſe Directi- 
on and Aulpices,, he wiſhes to conduct the Baths. 


Hh. 
| That the Exgench of each and: every of the Baths, 
or other Proceſſes of Bathing, ſhall. be regulated by 


the Subſcribers, when the © e 3 Baths are 
hniſhed, And, | 


XI, 


That each Subſcriber ſhall be intited: to take the 
Value of his Subſcription, in the Uſe of the Baths, 
or, 


0 A 
or, by a Ticket, transfer his 3 to my ati de- 
cent, orderly Terlop,, or r Ferſons., 7 
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The Arrroparion of. the Phylicians., 
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E are of Option thaw the: eſtabliſting * pub⸗ 

| lic Bath in this City wouldy under —— - 

— extremely uſeful; and we believe 

at Mr. Achmet ib well qualified po ers; an fact 

DE EIS eee eee . 
Dublin, A cit 18, int. 

John hy; Mate- Carter, 


an. Rainey: M. Daly, 
John Raney 1.0 ande , 47 5 
Ol: Ath r ohn Kelly, 
ohn More, John Chee Hay 
ho. Bell! + Smyth, F 
R. Wood, 60-1 ; N. g n 
N. Vero, 1 RIES - 
Dan. Cooke, John > Op 
Robert mo Clem. [i 
CC: Lucas... _ +  ;: James Span, 
© Rob. Emmit, 5h Arch. Faitda, © 
David M*Bride, — 3 
Fielding Ou © © Ballet ©! 
Jn 2 n Maconchy. 
| 31 7 5240! 115 1 
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- Profilior ors” of "Surgery, Whole N 
are TILE do hereby ſeverally teſtify 

Approbation of the, annexed :;Propdſals; and Ba, 
OR r andacommodious Ba 


7 2 -K K. 
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A 


dge of-general Unit 


and bighly- conduciye to 5 Health of the — 
when conducted with Prudence and Regularity. 


Art: Winter, __ - Guſt. Hume, 
Phil. Waadroffe, . David dee. 0 
Jam. Boyton, i Wm. Ruxton, Cl 
Mich. Keogh, Ts Geo. Daunt. 
Will. Collum: Arch. Richardlop, 
Wm. 1 my ;..- Mod. Bowes, A nol 
And: Darcy, = A Geo. Doyel, 'T 
John Whiteway, 1-1 R. Boate, eo N 
Sam. Croker Ring,, Mark n ” 
Thomas Welt adol, 3 
18 7 4 2 3 JL 
$4445 Had 1 b 7 
Roli 21150 ant bid * 


The SUBSCRIPTION, ' 
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2 0281 4 02 
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41 


E whoſe Names are underwritten, do ſeverally 
promiſe to contribute and pay the Sums, to 


our reſpective Names annexed, to the Treaſurer, or 
Treaſurer's, to be appointed for carrying the forego- 


ing Scheme and Plan into Execution, agreeable to 
the above Propoſals. 


— — 
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11 


WE 


(83 ). 
WV. Mar hereby certify, that we have this Day 
viewed Mr. Achmet's Baths, on the Batche- 
lor's Quay, and that they appear to us very methodi- 
cally conſtructed, that the Houſe is elegantly and 
cotnpleatly furniſhed, .and the whole well-calculated 
for public Utility. And as we have obſerved, this 
uſeful Undertaking has been attended with great 
Expence; we judge the per d Juſtly intituled to all 
public Encoura . 
Given under our Hands i in Dublin, this 19th Day 
of Auguſt, 1771. 
Geo. Daunt,- John! Rutty, M. D. 
Geo. Vb is: 9 5 Ferral, M. Dips 
Sam. Croker King, Hutcheſon, M. 5. 
Francis Foreſide, Geo. Cleghorn, M. D. 
Al. Cunningham, C. Lucas, M. D. 
David Hezgerndls, 5: John Moore, M. D. 
Phil. Woodroffe. G. Huſſey, M D. 
Hen. Rock James Tully, M. D. 
1 Toſker, n Tho. Bell, M. Dr 
Rob., BO Wes Pran. Ferral, M. WR 
Tho. Kelly Rob. Scott, M. D.! 
m. Vance, David M Bride, M:D. 
atnes Boytony || Guſtavus Hume, 
.vo ov arp ogg ; 20m} 2 M. D. 
James Mills, cis! 30 Arch! Hamilton, M. D. 
ames Spann, M. Da Dean Swift. 
N Emitt, M. D. Hamikon Kelſo, M. D. 
ZM. Daly, M. D., Nita! Ed. Perry Bagat, 9/4, 
any Wale, M. D. And. Darcy, .51uo;t 
| Davie Cooke? M. D. WI A: Howard, M. D. 
J. Cbarles Fleury, M. D. Wm. Ruxton, 
aniel e _ [al Art. Winter, | n 
--Mich: White, Mark Rorke, 
ch Bade nta ad Miel Keogh, - 19914 
William Loyde;- M. 5. Evers Ryan, 
Scorge Doyel, Edm Blackall, M. D. 
Andie Blake, M. b. John White way 
Matthew * * N. Patrick OE M. D. 
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ted to another general Meeting. 


hs | C. Archer, H. apr. | 
| | - Dublin 
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At the above general; Meeting, v Donnites of fg 


—— and five Surgeons vote e forte 
ns for the +4, ag $a 


The Committee having mo actording 0 Orden 
on Wedneſtay Aug. 21, 1971, they came to the fob 
lowing Reſolutions, and deſited to have them e 


'The Report of the Committee of 


eons, appointed to conſider ee for uy 
ublin Baths, 21ſt Aug. 1771. 
— That it is the Opinion of this — 
that the following Rates will be men L S. d. 
For cold Bathing, edch wh — o 2 2 


By the MontÜn, — — 1 14 1h 
For 4 tepid Bath, — — "| binds 2ͤ0 91'S | 
For a Vapour, Bath, — 0 34 


For either Bath with 4 Bed at Night, 30 
and a Breakfaſt the next Morning, 4 I 1 
Reſolved, That Dr. Achmet — informed - 
Committee, that he defired theſe Rates ſhould be the 


ſole Expences of his Baths, without any Perquilices or 


Vails to Servants or Attendants. 

Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this Commmit- 
tee, that the Public may be fully aſſured, that no 
Patient ſhall be put into the ſame Bath, or ſame Bed, 
id which another has bathed or lain, without per- 
fectly clean and freſh Bath, and clean linen. 

Reſolved, that no Perſon whatſoever, but ſuch as 
uſe the. Baths, ſhall be. rr to a Bed in the 

HouſdGGG. C. LOCAs, in the Chair. 


4 Devin Bars, Aug. Soth 1771. 


The Committes this Day made their [Ropoebtd t the 


ö general Meeting, who unanimouſly. approved thereof. 


WE, the underwritten Phyſicians, having been 
prevented. from viſiting Mr. Achmet's Baths on the 
19th Inſt. have, ſinee then examined! them atten- 
tively, and agree in our Approbation of them, with 
the Gentlemen who ſigned the former Certificate. 

A N 1 2 N. Barry, E. Smith, 


Phyſicians and Gul. [2 | 
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„ ee Baths, e eber 17715 
N the oth Inſt. will be opened the large general 
cold Bath at the following Rates, viz. | 


_ Subſcribers Tickets transferable 7 Pk d. 
ae re _— 3". 8. 


By the Quarter — 1 2 9 
By the Month — 11 4h 
By the Week — 3 gh 
By the the ſingle Bath 1 1 
N. B. As it is the eſtabliſhed Rule of the Baths, it 
is requeſted that all Subſcribers pay their Subſcripti- 
on on ſetting down their Names. 
Dublin Baths, 2oth of February, 1972: 


Going to be erected immediately, a large ele- 


gant Cold Bath, and an additional Number of warm 
Baths, ſuch as will decently accommodate -the mid- 
dling and lower Claſſes of People, upon the moſt mo- 
derate Terms, to whom, notwithſtanding, Dr. Ach- 


met will pay an equal nes as to any who comes 


under his Care. 
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